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BUYING from your a 
local lumber dealer 
is like eating in a 
cafeteria 


























You CAN see that | 
the stuff is good | 
before you use it | 

and pay for it 
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“BLANK” LUMBER CO. 




































This is suggested as effective advertising “copy” for lumber dealers to run in their 
local newspapers to emphasize one of the reasons why it is better to buy at home 
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A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER fe 


A.Comprehensive Service 
To the Forest Industries 


Forest Engineering. 

Timber Estimating. 

Timber Appraising. 

Forest Mapping. 

Aerial Forest Surveying. 

Timber Financing. 

Management of Lumbering Operations. 
Management of Timberland Estates. 
Purchase or Sale of Timberlands. 
Explorations and Timber Prospecting. 
Consulting Work. U. S. Pat. (3-4-24,) (12-11-28,) (7-30-29.) 


Infringements will be prosecuted. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet describing Exclusive Storm Sash Features 


nature of our services. 

An extra profit for dealers who sell Vento Putty- 
less Steel Basement Windows! With every order 
L C E Y sell Vento Combination Storm Windows — easily 
Ay attached, glass in the winter and pane size screens 

James D. , & Co. in the same frame for summer. 
Timber Land Factors This is only one of many features that make the 

cemcago ‘ae ae SEATTLE Vento proposition so profitable to dealers. 


231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave, 626 Henry Bidg. - 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE VENTO , Steel Sash CO 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. rae % 
MONTREAL MEMPHIS VANCOUVER 
Castle Bldg First Natl. Bank Bldg. Vancouver Block. BASEMENT 
COAL CHUTES Windows for 
Barns. t tories. Gara ges.et 
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Bird’s-eye View of Our Sawmill, Remanufacturing Plant and Yards at Algoma, Oregon. 


SOFT TEXTURED CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


CLEARS, SELECTS, FACTORY PLANK, BEVEL SIDING, COMMON LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Algoma Lumber Co., ™%i* Fay Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Economies Effected by Granaries and Other Farm Structures 


EVELOPMENTS in methods of 

farming, particularly of harvest- 

ing grain, in many sections are 
forcing farmers to provide for the 
storage on their farms of a larger 
part of their crops. While it is 
hardly to be expected that the pro- 
ducers of wheat, for example, will 
undertake to hold a considerable part 
of their crops with a view to an in- 
crease in price, they may reasonably 
expect a somewhat better return if 
they do not all dump their products 
on the market at once. Certainly, if 
they find it necessary from any cause 
to hold their grain they ought to 
house it in such a manner as to re- 
duce the waste and loss from such 
storage to a minimum. 

There always has been economy in 
providing good shelter for the farm 
livestock. Protection from the in- 
clemencies of the weather is in itself 
areal economy. But the profits from 
good housing can be materially ex- 
tended if the farm structures are so 
constructed as to reduce manual 
labor involved in caring for the ani- 
mals to a minimum. In addition, it 


may be said that no profit can be ex- 
pected in the handling of some kinds 
of live stock unless the buildings are 
properly designed. This is particu- 
larly true of poultry, and the profit- 
able handling of poultry should under 
modern conditions be an important 
branch of farming. 

In altogether too many cases not 
enough consideration is given by the 
farmer to the planning of his farm 
structures. While the farmer is not 
peculiar in this respect, it is a matter 
of greater importance to him that his 
structures be planned for economy of 
operation. In large measure horse 
barn, poultry house, hog house, dairy 
barn and corn crib are his work- 
shops. Their size, arrangement, and 
location with respect to one another, 
determine in large measure the de- 
gree of efficiency with which the 
work of caring for the farm animals 
is performed. 

Recently, as reported on another 
page of this paper, the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad ran a grain storage 
demonstration train through a sec- 
tion of Kansas to show wheat pro- 


ducers how best to store their grain 
on their farms. Lumbermen pro. 
vided the demonstration structures, 
and the lumber industry may expect, 
next to the farmers themselves, to 
profit most from the demonstration, 
Without in the least undervaluing the 
demonstration mentioned, it may be 
said that every lumber dealer might 
provide with greater profit to him. 
self an even better demonstration for 
his own community. In fact, the local 
lumberman may well give the greater 
part of his time to the study of de- 
velopments in construction that can 
be utilized in the improvement of the 
buildings of his community. These 
improvements he can demonstrate 
either by the building of miniature 
structures himself or by co-operating 
with others in building full size dem- 
onstration structures. The demon- 
stration is the most effective of sales 
methods and when used by the local 
lumberman it can be adapted per- 
fectly to local conditions. No lum- 
berman should leave the practical 
demonstration out of his selling pro- 
gram. 





Midwest City Creates Atmosphere Favorable to Prosperity 


OMEONE out in Omaha, or per- 
haps a lot of “someones,” must 
have heard of the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN’S “One Week Club” and 
joined up “unbeknownst” to the orig- 
inator thereof. 

This suspicion is engendered by 
the receipt of a multigraphed sheet 


headed “Tips on the Times in 
Omaha,” with sub-head “Thriving 
Thirties.” Do you get that word 


“thriving”? Apparently someone out 
on the “Big Muddy” believes that we 
are headed into a decade, not of de- 
pression, but of prosperity. 

This assumption is further borne 
out by the next heading, which is 
“PROSPERIGRAPHS,” a word 
which we fail to find in the office dic- 
tionary, but which well expresses the 
character of the items which imme- 
diately follow. 

For instance, the bulletin starts off 
with the statement that Omaha’s 
building program of major commer- 
cial projects for 1930 totals $17,572,- 
000, and that building permits for 
the first five months this year show 
a gain of nearly 100 percent, exclu- 
sive of the new Cargill grain eleva- 
tor to be completed by Aug. 1, cost- 


ing approximately $3,000,000 and 
increasing Omaha’s elevator facilities 
35 to 40 percent. As “Amos” would 
say, “Ain’t that sumpin’?” Here are 
a few more “gloom chasers” taken at 
random from the bulletin: 

Local implement houses report 
rushing business. Virtually all farm 
machinery dealers are headed for a 
record year. 

A check of local advertising 
agencies reveals gains over last year 
ranging from 12 to 35 percent. 

Omaha retail stores sold 13.2 per- 
cent more merchandise in April, 
1930, than in the corresponding 
month of 1929. 

Seven percent more electrical 
power is being used by the 35 largest 
industrial plants than in 1929. 

And—listen to this—“Omaha had 
309 days of sunshine in 1929.” Los 
Angeles and Miami take notice! 

The multigraphed bulletin in which 
the foregoing facts appear affords no 
clue as to its source, although it looks 
as though it might have been issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce. — It 
was mailed in to this office, without 
comment, by an Omaha lumberman, 
perhaps with the thought that the 


facts contained therein deserved 
wider publicity. In fact, a printed 
foot-note to the bulletin enjoins its 
local readers to: 

“Know your Omaha, then tell the 
world about it! Pass around these 
‘Prosperigraphs’—use them in your 
paper. Tell about them. Write about 
them. Read them to your service 
club. Post them on your bulletin 
board. Tell your salesmen about 
them. Build Omaha by being Omaha- 
minded. Omaha is your home, your 
meal-ticket and your market.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
pleased to “tell the world” about 
these favorable and _ encouraging 
facts. Moreover, it regards the bul- 
letin as expressing a fine spirit of 
civic loyalty and community boosting 
of the right sort, being entirely free 
from bombast, and based upon the 
solid foundation of facts. 

If other communities would follow 
the example of the Nebraska metrop- 
olis and take an inventory of their 
favorable business and industrial de- 
velopments, instead of bewailing 
“hard times,” the effect upon busi- 
ness in general could not be other- 
wise than favorable. 
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"Working for a Uniform Product and 


of grade-marking as reported 
elsewhere in this paper serve to 
indicate difficulties to be overcome in 
securing a more general adoption of 
the practice. Obviously, if lumber is 
to be sold on established and known 
grades the marking of grades on the 
stocks graded is but an extension of 
the principle of grading itself. Since 
grade is but a quality classification 
and since quality determines value 
the grading of lumber is an indis- 
pensable requisite to intelligent buy- 
ing and selling. Grading affords the 
only means available to the seller to 
describe the stock he offers for sale, 
and it is the only means open to the 
seller to judge and compare offerings. 
Absolute perfection in grading has 
not been and of course can not be 
achieved. Neither can perfection in 
manufacture be attained in the pro- 
duction of lumber or of any other 
material. Nevertheless, the trend in 
the lumber industry, as well as in 


[er crade-ms of various aspects 


other industries, is toward standard- 
ization of quality and uniformity of 
product. While lumbermen, owing 
to the nature of their product, have 
more difficulties to overcome than 
some other industries, the need for 
the greatest possible uniformity in 
the manufacturing and grading of 
lumber is not the less urgent. Lum- 
ber of one producer not only com- 
petes with that of another producer, 
and one species with another species, 
but lumber competes with other ma- 
terials that are quite easily made 
uniform in quality. 

Lumber manufacture and distribu- 
tion have developed in such a manner 
as to leave to each producer and 
seller the utmost freedom as to 
method in conducting his business. 
In earlier times the differences in 
methods and practices were or ap- 
peared to be of little concern to the 
industry as a whole. Even grading 
itself was for a long time so crude 
as to afford little basis for nice dis- 


Quality Guaranty 


crimination in values. In many cases 
also the lumber supplied was much 
too good for the purpose for which it 
was used anyhow. Under those con- 
ditions there was little inducement to 
work for uniformity or to identify 
the product with the manufacturer. 

As competition in various forms 
has confronted the lumber industry 
the necessity has arisen for improve- 
ment of methods in all its branches. 
Improvement, of course, implies 
change, and sometimes a situation re- 
solves itself into a question of who 
or which branch shall adapt its 
methods and policies to a new situa- 
tion. Only by interchange of views, 
and perhaps through concession and 
compromise, can an effective working 
arrangement and policy be devised. 
Clearly, however, the lumber indus- 
try faces the necessity of presenting 
a united front. This implies the 
greatest possible uniformity of. prod- 
uct itself, together with uniformity 
of policy and practice. 





Adapting Home Selling Methods to Current Social Trends 


T IS to be expected that forthcom- 

ing census reports will disclose 

many facts not only of the utmost 
social significance but having also 
decided bearings on business in its 
many aspects. The facts already 
observed regarding tendencies and 
trends in social customs and stand- 
ards indicate that the character of 
the home as a social factor already 
has undergone great changes. As 
these changes have been produced by 
forces that are still operating, 
further and perhaps not less impor- 
tant changes in the character of the 
home may be in prospect. 

Earlier censuses have shown that 
the average number of persons in the 
family is either slowly diminishing 
or scarcely holding its own. The 
fact is of course known that city 
population is gaining, while that of 
the country is declining. This shift 
of population from country to city in- 
volves in many cases radical changes 
in the character of the family habi- 
tation, ways of living and home en- 
vironment. Of necessity, apparently, 
the detached private home is rapidly 

oming the exception rather than 
the rule in the city, particularly in 
he more congested areas. In its 
place has come the apartment or the 
multi-family housing structure. It is 
probable that the plebeian flat and 
the more pretentious apartment have 
n provided in response to the de- 


mand that physical labor in the 
household shall be reduced to the 
minimum. Such relief from house- 
hold labor, it may be observed, some- 
times has been purchased at the cost 
of standardizing restrictions which 
in the long run are not less enslaving 
than the veriest household drudgery, 
as well as at the cost of deprivations 
that make healthful living practically 
impossible. 

From what has been said the in- 
ference is not to be drawn that the 
detached private home as an Ameri- 
can institution, even for a city deni- 
zen, is becoming obsolete. For de- 
spite the trend toward the city as a 
place of employment in manufacture 
and trade, there is abundant evidence 
that appreciation of the importance 
of the detached home as a center of 
family life has not been lost by 
Americans. In fact, coincident with 
the growth in city population there 
has taken place a vast increase in the 
number of suburban homes. Thou- 
sands of persons who are under the 
necessity of working in cities have 
not in any degree lost their apprecia- 
tion of the country. 

Hitherto the cities of the world 
have owed their growth in population 
and wealth to the continuous contri- 
butions in both numbers and vigor 
made by country bred people. Thus 
far the city has shown no signs of 
being able to offer an adequate sub- 


stitute for the sunshine, fresh air and 
roominess of the open country that 
are indispensable to the building of 
healthy. bodies and vigorous minds. 

A building materials industry that 
left out of its sales program definite 
consideration of and adaptation to 
trends in housing and habits of liv- 
ing might be expected to fall short 
of realizing the possibilities of both 
volume and profit. The detached pri- 
vate home is the one housing struc- 
ture that is built almost wholly of 
wood, and this material lends itself 
most readily to the type of construc- 
tion suited to the needs and the 
means of the greater part of the pop- 
ulation of the country. The wood 
home of the future, however, must be 
attractive and convenient and must 
provide in a modified form all of the 
comforts obtainable in apartment or 
mansion, while retaining the natural 
environment that is essential to 
healthful living. These qualities 
should be given a prominent place in 
the sales literature and all arguments 
of sellers of lumber. The desire, lat- 
ent though it may be, for a private 
home is the foundation on which the 
future sales program is to be erected, 
and the fact should not be left out of 
consideration that the detached pri- 
vate home may provide all of the con- 
veniences of the city apartment, with 
sunshine, fresh air and outdoor room 
in addition. 
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Miniature Buildings for Parade Float 


We are interested in making a float for a 
parade at our July 4 celebration and would 
like to know where we could rent a set of 
miniature farm buildings for this purpose. We 
should also be pleased to know where we could 
secure suggestions for floats.— INQUIRY No. 
2,488. 

[The foregoing inquiry is made by the man- 
ager of an Illinois retail lumber yard. The 
method of advertising proposed offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for bringing the name, fa- 
cilities and services of the local building ma- 
terial dealer to the attention of the people of 
his community at a time when pride in local 
institutions is likely to be at its highest pitch. 
In fact, attractive floats should serve effectively 
to enhance the pride of the people in their busi- 
ness institutions. 

A float consisting of a house and other build- 
ings needed on the farm should inspire pride 
in the home and in its improvement. There- 
fore, while such a float might be expected to 
help to sell some lumber and other building 
materials, and for that reason be worth all 
it cost, it should prove to be also a valuable 
contribution to community building and better- 
ment. 

The time is now so short that it mav not 
permit of the construction of elaborate deco- 
rated floats for lumber dealers, but neverthe- 
less every lumber yard should be represented 
in the local Independence Day parade. In the 
home, the lumber dealer has a subject that 
lends itself readily to display as on a float, and 
certainly nothing is more worthy or appropri- 
ate for exhibit and exploitation at such a time. 
A list of sources of miniature houses has been 
supplied to this inquirer. Also, a booklet of 
photographic reproductions of parade floats 
that have appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has been sent to him.—Ebiror.] 


Market for Dogwood and Persimmon 


In your issue of June 7, on page 37, there 
is an item from Raleigh, N. C., stating that 
there is a good demand from manufacturers 
of shuttles for dogwood timber. If you can 
conveniently do so, we should appreciate your 
supplying us with the names of some buyers 
of this wood.—INQuiry No. 2,487. 

[This inquiry is made by the general man- 
ager of a large southern lumber manufactur- 
ing concern. Dogwood (Cornus florida) and 
persimmon (Diospyros virginiana) possess cer- 
tain qualities in common that make them the 
most acceptable woods for certain very exact- 
ing uses. While the inquirer asks about dog- 
wood only, and though that species is pre- 
ferred for shuttles, yet reference is here made 
to persimmon because it is used for the same 
purposes and is perhaps in greater demand 
owing to the increasing scarcity of dogwood. 
Both woods are used also for bobbins, spool 
heads, golf club heads, infants’ shoe lasts, han- 
dies, brush backs, turnpins, mallets, pulleys 
and various novelties. 

Dogwood, like many other species, though 
found throughout a very extensive area, is 
commercially important in only about a dozen 
states, principally southern. The tree com- 
monly grows under larger species and seldom 
is found in pure stands. It is a small tree 
rarely 40 feet high, from 6 to (rarely) 18 
inches in diameter. The wood is heavy, hard, 
strong, close grained, brown, sometimes chang- 
ing to shades of green and red with lighter 
colored sapwood. 

Though there are many species of persim- 
mon, only two are found in the United States 
and only the species named is commercially 
important. It belongs to the ebony genus and 
is sometimes called American ebony. Its range 
coincides quite accurately with that of dog- 
wood, The tree grows from 30 to 50 feet high 


and is seldom more than 12 inches in diameter. 
The wood is heavy, strong, with dark brown 
or sometimes nearly black heartwood, often un- 
developed until the tree is 100 years old. 

Persimmon and dogwood, being inconspic- 
uous in size and commonly isolated or widely 
scattered, have sometimes been neglected by 
the larger lumber’ manufacturers. The logs, 
therefore, reach the market in various ways. 
In sections where the woods are rather plenti- 
ful, there are often small jobbers who pick 
them up from farmers and others. As there 
is no known substitute for these two American 
woods, and as they are slow of growth as well 
as not abundant, their values should be more 
generally recognized by timber owners and 
lumber manufacturers.—EbiTor.] 


Board Feet in Various Sizes of Lumber 


Can you tell me where I can get a list or 
chart that shows how to figure out how many 
feet of lumber in square stock of all sizes?— 
INQUIRY No. 2,489. 

[This inquiry is made by a reader in New 
Hampshire. Lumber calculators fall into two 
general classes, those that show in tabular form 
the number of feet board measure in one or 
more of the standard sizes of lumber, and those 
that show the number of feet board measure 


calculation. Some of the latter show directly 
the results for many sizes, and by ingenioys 
methods extend their scope. In addition to 
the two general classes already mentioned there 
is a third which combines in varying degrees 
if not completely the features of the two gen. 
eral classes. 

It may be doubted whether lumbermen gen- 
erally appreciate the economy and efficiency 
obtainable through the use of calculators of 
the kind described, each of which has its spe- 
cial advantages. While it is true that some 
of the calculators include all that is in each 
of several others, it does not follow that the 
most comprehensive is the most convenient for 
a particular use. It is with calculators much 
as with dictionaries. The unabridged only may 
satisfy the requirements of some persons while 
certain of the abridgements of varying degrees 
of completeness may meet fully the needs of 
certain classes of readers. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S new catalog 
of handy books for lumbermen, now in press 
and soon to be available, are listed, described 
and priced numerous calculators as well as 
many other books. Copies of the catalog are 
sent on request. These books are carried in 
stock and are sent promptly at the publishers’ 
prices delivered. The books are handled as a 
service to the industry, and it is believed that 





in the multitude of dimensions in gradation or 
Most of the for- 
mer indicate the results directly and without 


steps of 1 inch each or less. 


there are few 


lumber offices that would not 


profit considerably by the use of one or more 
of them.—Enptror.] 
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The Georgia Land & Lumber 
Co.’s mill, near Brunswick, Ga., 
is cutting 80,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily. Its planing mill is 
crowded with orders from the 
Elevated Railroad Co., of New 
York City. 

* * 

A prominent New York 
lumber dealer was in Ottawa, 
Ont., recently, endeavoring to 
buy several million feet of 
lumber, but could not succeed, 
every foot in the Chaudiere 
yards held over from last 
year, as well as this season’s 
cut up to Sept. 1, having been 
sold, some of it at an advance 
of 100 percent over the previ- 
ous year’s rates. Freight rates 
for lumber have advanced 
33% percent. 

* 


A Kentucky sawmill man re- 
cently paid a good price for a 
large walnut log, supposing it 
to be a sound, but ordinary 
piece of timber. When he had 
floated it to the mill and was 
taking it from the water, a plug 
22 inches in diameter and five 
feet long dropped out of the 
end. The log was hollow and 
rotten inside, but so ingeni- 
ously plugged that it was not 
discovered while in the water. 
It was designed to be a first 
class swindle, but it turned out 
that the old shell was of a most 
beautiful variety of curled wal- 
nut, and after being sawed into 





lumber yielded the handsome 
sum of $50, considerably more 
than was paid for it. 


* * 


“Grimshaw on Saws,” is the 
title of an ambitious looking 
book recently issued from the 
press of Messrs. Claxton, 
Remsen & Hiaffelfinger, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * . 


Hendricks & Linderman re- 
cently boomed at Wallisville, 
Tex., a raft of ash and walnut 
logs, the latter of which are 
being hewed for the European 
market. 

+. + * 

Constant high winds this 
spring have proved disastrous 
to raftmen on Schroon Lake, 
New York. Five booms have 
been broken and 35,000 logs 
scattered. The expense of col- 
lecting them will be heavy. 


* * * 


A correspondent writes that 
the “Pride of India” tree is of 
more value in a sanitary way 
than it is now given credit for. 
The eucalpytus tree has the 
quality of absorbing malaria 
from its rapid growth, possess- 
ing this quality to a greater 
extent than any known tree 
and from that fact is coming 
into general use for that pur- 
pose. The writer who resided 
in the city of Savannah 25 
years previous to the great 





epidemic of 1854 remembers 
that the principal growth as 
shade trees in the streets 
throughout the city during that 
time was the “Pride of India” 
and he cannot remember any 
fatal epidemic during that time 
or ever heard that there was 
any. He now calls to mind 
that the trees had been gradu- 
ally disappearing and were re- 
placed by evergreens. 
- * * 

The big jam in the Chippewa 
River carried away the bridge 
which crossed the Chippewa at 
Yellow River. It will cost 
$20,000 to replace it. The jam 
was seven miles long and con- 
tained 25,000,000 feet. 


* * * 


The whistle on a tug which 
last season called forth so 
many big cuss words from 
Chicago people, is now doing 
duty at Chapin’s Mill, Manis- 
tee, Mich. and even the vir- 
tuous citizens of that town 
swear mildly at its unearthly 
noises. 

” * * 

W. H. Sawyer, of Worcester, 
Mass., has opened a lumber 
yard in Tonawanda, N. Y. He 
ships his stock from Michigan, 
has it dressed in the Tonawan- 
da mills, thence it is taken by 
car to his yards in Worcester. 
He will carry between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 feet this season. 
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Southern Piners Count on Good Rural Yard Demand 


Southern pine sales in the week ended June 14 were a 
little less than 80 percent of the production. Prices are 
not strong, but reports of last week indicate that they are 
at the turning point; there is softness in some items, but 
4 number have begun to stiffen up. Harvesting is well 
under way in the Southwest, and is beginning in the lower 
middle West States. Country retailers believe that it will 
result in better business for them, and they are now send- 
ing in inquiries. Demand in the North is picking up some- 
what, but here also a good part of the business comes from 
the country yards. The eastern market has been quite slow 
and highly competitive, but trade has recently improved. 
Demand from industrials and exporters is slow. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock Being Bought by Rural Yards 


Rural demand in the middle West for northern pine is 
fair, most orders being conservative and for immediate 
needs, while there are prospects for increase in this busi- 
ness as harvest is completed. Building trades demand from 
the cities remains slow, in both the East and middle West, 
but there seems to be a fair call for material for repairs, 
and for millwork items. Industrial buying is slow, and 
only the food-container industry is buying well of the box 
grades. Total orders for the first 23 weeks of the year 
amounted to 12 percent more, and shipments to 20 percent 
more, than the production. The output has increased a lit- 
tle, but during the week ended June 7 was 22 percent less 
than last year’s for the corresponding week, at identical 
mills. Stocks are well rounded out, and there are few items 


short. Prices remain fairly firm, and, as a good deal of | 
this species comes in from Canada, the new tariff of $1 


may benefit the American mills to that extent. 

Northern hemlock production during the week ended 
June 7 was down to 11 percent capacity, compared with 
19 percent in the corresponding week of last year, while 
orders were 16 percent of capacity, compared with 18 per- 
cent last year, and were considerably larger than the May 
average. Rural yards in Michigan and Wisconsin are en- 
tering the market on a larger scale. Prices have continued 
firm on a basis of $5 off the Broughton list. 


West Coast Prices Weaker; Output Being Curtailed 


Production on the West Coast remained at about 57 per- 
cent of capacity during the week ended June 14, the same 
level as in the preceding week, and bookings were only 2 
percent below the cut. Shipments were 11 percent above 
the cut, so while they represented a reduction in stocks, 
they also meant a further depletion of unfilled order files. 
The report for June 1 showed that inventories were 29.21 
larger and unfilled orders 19.78 smaller than on the same 
date of last year, and these figures explain the determiina- 
tion of the industry to effect further curtailment. 

The market has continued discouragingly weak, and av- 
erage prices of some leading items during the period ended 
June 16 were lower than those reported for the previous 
week. Flooring, average of 10 items, declined from $28.50 
to $28; No. 1 boards, 4 items, from $16.37 to $15.81, and 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 7 items, from $15.96 to $15.68: 
Prices of logs are firming up a little because of the closing 
down of the camps. 

Average prices received in May compare as follows with 
those of May last year: 110 rail items, 1929, $21.62, and 
1930, $17.61; 28 California items, $15.22 and $9.55; 24 At- 
lantic coast items, $17.02 and $13.01; and average of all 
the foregoing 162 items, $20.18 and $15.88. 

Oriental markets are dull, but there are prospects of 





Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 73 to 76 





improvement after the rainy season. Australian trade is 
slow. European trade is good, and the steamship lines 
have recently announced further stiffening in rates; those 
to the Orient are weak. Rail business is expected to im- 
prove as crops are harvested, and there are encouraging 
signs of increased building activity on the Atlantic coast 
and in southern California. 


Quotations on the Western Pines Show Softness 


Inland Empire production was lower in the week ended 
June 14, 66 mills operating at 62 percent capacity, com- 
pared with 66 percent the preceding week. Their cut was 
86 percent as much as in the preceding week of last year, 
whereas the preceding week the percentage was 92. Total 
sales made 70 percent of the production, compared with 
only 66 percent the preceding week. Pondosa pine is slow, 
and prices are irregular. Demand for Idaho pine is im- 
proving, ‘but prices are still a little soft. Sales to indus- 
trials and railroads are disappointing, and yard demand is 
dull, being mostly for the common items. Sales reports 
for the week ended June 12 show that declines predominate 
in Idaho pine, but Pondosa is not off much further, except 
in the select grades. Shop sales are small. 

While California pine production during the week ended 
June 14 was on about the same level as in the preceding 
week, sales made only 58 percent of it, contrasted with 
81 percent the preceding week. In the period ended June 
10, all white pine prices were considerably off, and sugar 
pine was somewhat softer but better held, while the mixed 
pines kept at about the preceding week’s level. 


Spruce Trade Dull and Quotations Continue Weak 


Prices on eastern spruce showed another decline recently, 
to $39 base for frames. The list has been giving ground 
gradually since the first of the year, when base was $42. 
There has been a good deal of shading on yard stock. 
There have been some fair sized shipments from the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada, and random has been selling at 
$29, for 2x3- and 4-inch. Boards are dull and soft; while 
not many clapboards are on the market, concessions are 
offered on them. It was recently announced that a New 
England concern is to receive several cargoes of Russian 
spruce, which it is understood is offered at such low prices 
that the $1 tariff will be little protection to domestic pro- 
ducers. Quotations on Engelmann spruce have recently 
undergone reduction; for instance, No. 1, 1x8-inch, 6- to 
16-foot, declined from $54 to $48, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Hardwood Demand Slow—Heavy Curtailment Planned 


Demand for hardwoods continues slow, and northern 
sales in the week ended ‘June 14 were about 25 percent of 
the production, while southern were 70 percent of the pro- 
duction. Identical southern mills in the week ended June 
7 reported a cut 92 percent that of the corresponding week 
last year, while output of the northern mills was 77 per- 
cent of last year’s. It is estimated that southern produc- 
tion during June will not be much over 50 percent of nor- 
mal, however, as many manufacturers intend to curtail still 
further. The automotive industry continues a poor buyer 
but there has been moderate improvement in sales to fur- 
niture and radio interests, and also to railroads. While 
April sales of maple flooring were only 42 percent those of 
April last year, May sales were 70 percent of those for 
May, 1929, so that there is some improvement indicated in 
building trades demand. The only recent change in the 
northern list was in low grade basswood. Southern plants 
are reported to be taking a firmer stand on prices. 
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Wood Airplane Hangar Built in Record Titik 


Excrn, ILt., June 16.—Wood as the ideal ma- 
terial for airplane hangars was observed by 
thousands of citizens of Elgin and vicinity, and, 
perhaps more important, by a large number of 
aviators who came to help celebrate the open- 
ing of the new’ airport here last Tuesday. 
Where but ten days before had been only a 
concrete floor the visitors that day saw an 
80x60-foot, ten-plane, fire-resistant wood hangar 
very nearly completed after only five and a 
half days’ work. Now it is entirely complete. 

Tuesday night its plywood walls and roof 
reverberaated with the tunes of a peppy orches- 
tra as happy dancers participated in the clos- 
ing part of the celebration in honor of Elgin’s 


173-acre airport. A few hundred yards away, 
that which some day will be a steel hangar but 
which on Tuesday, after a month’s construction 
work, was only a bare framework on which 
were laid a few squares of corrugated steel 
roofing, provided a “story without words” con- 
cerning the comparative speed of the two types 
of construction. 

The presence of this building, as well as its 
unique method of construction, is the result of 
conscientious and well planned efforts on the 
part of several lumbermen and allied workers, 
and the “key man” of the group is Jacques 
Willis, of the Gram-Willis Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, who is responsible for the double-wall 


idea in construction. Through the Geister Bros 
Lumber Co., wide-awake Elgin retail lumber 
concern, Mr. Willis became acquainted with 
Sheldon Logan, a local contractor and Carpen- 
ter who knows how to combine lumber, men 
and tools in the proper way to achieve the de. 
sired result. Mr. Willis and Mr. Logan, both 
of them enthusiastic over the possibilities in the 
use of wood for building the proposed hangar 
went to Charles D. Vary, president, treasurer 
and manager of the Elgin Flying Service 
(Inc.), and told him what they could do for 
him. 

Fire is an ever-present hazard in any air. 
plane hangar, and Mr. Willis showed how this 
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Figure 1 shows the progress made on a steel hangar, and Fig. 2 an exterior view, taken a few minutes earlier, of the wood hangar which 





was started three weeks later. In Fig. 3, J. Lingaas (left) of the Portland Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore., and Jacques Willis, of the 
Gram-Willis Lumber Co., Chicago, are congratulating each other on the. progress made and the appearance of the building. Fig. 4 is 4 
close-up of one of the window openings, showing how the panels are fitted into the grooved studding, providing double wall construction 
and dead air space. Fig. 5 is another interior view of the hangar, showing construction of trusses and bracing; the co-ed band is from 
Elgin High School; the glider shown made several flights with a motor truck furnishing the starting impetus. Arthur }: Gram (Fig 6), of 
the Gram-Willis Lumber Co., was well pleased with the showing made by his company’s products. Fig. 7 is a detail of the truss and roof 
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type_of construction would afford the greatest 
possible protection against fire loss. He told 
the aviator of tests, during which wooden and 
steel trusses of the same comparative strength 
had been exposed to the devastation of a Bun- 
sen burner, with always the same result, that 
the steel truss was the first to collapse—first 
by several minutes. He told him that wood, 
when treated with the fire-resistant agent, would 
char but would not readily support combustion. 
He told him of the strength of “Plylock,” the 
Douglas fir plywood that the Portland Manu- 
facturing Co. terms the “wood that is stronger 
than wood.” Continuing, he explained that the 
proposed double wall construction would be of 
special benefit from the insulation standpoint, 
and also would provide additional strength and 
rigidity—qualities especially desirable in view 
of the wind strain the building will be forced 
to withstand. 

Mr. Logan dwelt on the speed with which 
such a hangar could be built—an important 
consideration, for the time was getting short. 


‘Also, he reminded Mr. Vary that the wood 


hangar would cost about 20 percent less than 
a steel hangar of similar capacity. Perma- 
nence, appearance, and slow depreciation were 
mentioned, too, as major factors in the argu- 
ment for wood in airplane hangars. 

Faced with all this array of facts, the air- 
port owner decided that the proposed plan was 
worth trying. Such a system would make it 
possible to provide an airport at no more ex- 
pense than a city the size of Elgin is able to 
afford, he reflected. And there is always the 
matter of salvage; if in the future it should by 
some chance be found that this airport is not 
quite suitable, and is not the paying proposition 
it is expected to be, the hangar can be torn 
down, and the panels will still be good. 

So he said, “All right, let’s build it that way. 
And we need it in a hurry.” The lumberman 
and the contractor wasted no time. Mr. Willis 
hurried down to the Geister Bros. office, and 
went into a conference with W. R. “Bill” Geis- 
ter and G. H. “Doc” Geister. Then a telegram 
was dispatched to J. Lingaas, sales manager of 
the Portland company, asking such things as 
“How much?” and “How soon?” about the 
panels and the fireproofing treatment. The 


answers were flashed back immediately, quota- 
tions were made, and the bargain was sealed. 

The fireproofing of the “Plylock” panels was 
done at the mill at Portland, under the direc- 
tion of E. H. Rawson, a consulting engineer 
of the Portland Manufacturing Co. and recog- 
nized authority in matters pertaining to wood 
chemistry. In the same city, at the plant of 
the Gram-Willis Frame & Manufacturing Co., 
similar treatment was given the Douglas fir 
timbers, which had been manufactured at Ver- 
nonia, Ore., by the Oregon-American Lumber 
Co., a subsidiary of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co. A few days later the lumber and panels 





W. R. Geister (left), of the Geister Bros. Lum- 

ber Co., retail lumber merchandising firm, and 

Sheldon Logan, the contractor who helped sell 

the aviator the wood hangar and then erected 
it in record time 


were speeding eastward in a “hurry-up” car, 
and in a few more days that car was shunted 
onto the siding at the Geister yard. 

On Saturday morning, May 31, the material 
for the trusses was delivered to the airport, 
and ten men set to work to erect the building, 
laying the material on which they were work- 
ing out on the concrete flooor. Mr. Logan had 


chosen good carpenters, and he kept them work- 
ing at the greatest efficiency. According to the 
plans which had been worked out by Mr. Willis 
and his partner, Arthur J. Gram, in conjunc- 
tion with the two Geister brothers and the con- 
tractor, each of the five 80-foot trusses has a 
center height of ten feet. A cross-section of 
the bottom chord shows four 2x12’s, two on 
each side, and a cross-section of the arc shows 
five 2x4’s on each side; 3x6’s are used for 
struts and braces. Along the top of the arc 
2x10’s were nailed flat, as a base for the roof 
panels. 

The rafters are 2x8-inch, 2-foot centers, with 
solid bridging. The trusses are supported upon 
14-foot 6x8-inch timbers. Studding are 3x4’s 
on 2-foot centers. 

Roof plywood panels are 4x8-foot sheets 7/16 
inch thick, three-ply, with three-ply built-up 
roofing on top. Each of the wall panels is 22 
inches wide and 82% inches high, fitting per- 
fectly between the 2-foot centers of the stud- 
ding and the 7-foot height of the horizontal 
stringers. In making the double wall, each side 
of the studding is double-grooved, with a %- 
inch groove %-inch from the outside, then 1% 
inches for dead air space, then a groove for a 
14-inch panel, the latter % inch from the inside. 

Filling the 80-feet-wide door space 14 feet 
high are eight doors, each 10 feet wide and 14 
feet high, which after some discussion it was 
decided to have fold up “like an accordion,” as 
Mr. Willis put it, and roll back to either side 
of the building. 

When the 15,000. excited visitors arrived at 
the airport Tuesday they found the wood 
hangar all completed except for the two ends 
above the line of the bottom chords of the end 
trusses, the mounting of the doors, and the seal- 
ing of the eaves. Only five and a half working 
days had been consumed, for everything except 
the material for the trusses had come cut to size 
at the mills, and there was practically no waste, 
for everything fit perfectly. It is a building 
made of kiln dried Douglas fir, all heart wood, 
no box heart, very few knots visible. It is the 
kind of material of which the lumber industry 
can be proud, and the building is of the type 
which is especially suited to the community 
which it serves. 


Associated Leaders Meet in lowa 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa, June 18.—In keeping 
with the progressive policy of the Associated 
Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, 
the eleventh of a series of meetings or merchan- 
dising conferences held in different sections was 
attended in Cedar Rapids today by members of 
the association in Iowa and contiguous cities. in 
Illinois. A number of prominent dealers not 
identified with the association were in attend- 
anc as invited guests. This meeting was really 
a school of instruction and demonstration of the 
services offered to the dealers by the organiza- 
tion. Each of the different services was ex- 
plained and the dealers were given the proper 
method of applying them. 

Arthur A. Hood, of Chicago, president of the 
Associated Leaders, under whose personal direc- 
tion these meetings are being held, proved him- 
self an excellent schoolmaster in so clearly ex- 
plaining each step in the program. Colored 
— were used to graphically illustrate his 


Mr. Hood said that, even though in 1929 
American business as a whole enjoyed the best 
year in its history, the retail lumber business 
suffered its worst year. He said there is a need 
for at least 300,000 new homes a year and that 
87 percent of home owners must live in homes 
costing less than $10,000. He showed also how 
the average farm is only 50 percent efficient, 
due to lack of proper housing. To reap the 
benefit of this vast amount of potential business, 
the sticcessful dealer must put his howse in-order. 

First, the dealer should have a définite goal. 
To reach that, old methods must be discarded, 
including selling on price and deperiding on the 
contractor for consumer contacts. Among the 


twelve costructive ideas suggested by Mr. Hood 
to raise the standard of the retail lumber busi- 
ness were these: Build business on public confi- 
dence and sound financing ; combine the dealer’s 
efforts with those of a reliable contractor; ma- 
terials without labor or labor without materials 
are worthless; the consumer needs intelligent 
guidance in his building problems and the dealer 
should be equipped to give sound and practical 
advice on all questions the consumer may ask. 

Mr. Hood showed how intelligent advertising 
is necessary to keep constantly before the deal- 





The marketability of a product 
is a mighty important factor. You 
can help to make that marketabil- 
ity by a sound advertising program 
in the proper mediums reaching 
the proper distributers. 





er’s market the fact that his yard is the place 
to go for building advice and materials. The 
dealer should stress in his advertising the iden- 
tification of materials by his own stamp, used 
only by members of the association. The news- 
paper advertising service offered to members 
was explained at this point and dealers were 
urged to make their advertising continuous in 
order to reach the Constant stream of new 
prospects developed through the change in popu- 
lation. The itnportance of intensive and intel- 
ligent market surveys was stressed. 

_ Finally, Mr. Hood discussed one of the most 
important questions in this “new house in 


order” meeting—that is, how the dealer can 
assist the home owner in financing his building. 
He told of the connection made with the First 
Bancredit Corporation of St. Paul, through 
which the dealers have access to over $49,000,000 
for financing homes. This plan does not com- 
pete with the local financing companies but has 
been devised to support them. The dealer is 
urged to place as much of his financing as pos- 
sible through local channels, but if sufficient 
money is not available locally, this national 
‘fund may then be drawn upon. He explained 
the requirements both dealer and consumer 
must meet before this money becomes available. 

Mr. Hood closed the meeting by giving an 
example of how the dealer should properly 
handle the prospect interested in building and 
how he should get a fair profit for the ma- 
terials and services provided. 

All of the dealers expressed themselves as 
feeling that the time and money involved in 
attending this meeting were well spent. 


Discover Old Tannery Vats 


MorGantown, W. VA., June 16.—While ex- 
cavating on the site of the Price Furniture Co., 
whose building .was burned to the ground 
about a year ago, workmen discovered seven 
old tannery vats, remnants of a large tannery 
which Operated at one time on that site. The 
vats wére reported to be in good condition and 
the lumber from which they were constructed 
apparently was as good as when it came from 
the mill. This tannery was built in 1830 by 
Mr. Shackleford, a Methodist minister. As late 
as 1870 it was being operated by a Mr. Snyder. 
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Grain Storage Methods Demonstrated 


Special Exhibits Carried on Train Through Western Kansas Help Sell Wood Granaries— 
Agricultural Experts Tell of Benefits of Adequate Bins 


Kansas City, Mo., June 17.—Good crowds 
everywhere greeted the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road’s grain storage demonstration train on 
its trip through western Kansas, which ended 
at Washington, Kan., last Tuesday. The 
largest crowd was at Washington, where the 
trip ended, the arrival of the train being greeted 
by hundreds of farmers and residents of the 
town who brought a band along and made a 
real occasion of it. At Downs, Kan., where 
the train stopped Monday night the Chamber 
of Commerce arranged a banquet for those on 
the train. ‘At Downs are the general offices 
of the Hardman Lumber Co., which has a 
string of 35 yards in northwest Kansas, and 
“Billy” Hardman, president of the company, 
inspired the affair. Several interesting talks 
were made. At Kingman, one of the first 
stops on the tour, W. F. Murray, who is mayor 
of the town as well as manager of the Badger 
Lumber & Coal Co.’s yard; Richard Hart, of 
the Houston-Doughty Lumber Co., and Cy 
Sturgeon, of the Anawalt-Campbell Mercan- 
tile Co., co-operated to run a large advertise- 
ment in the local paper calling farmers to the 
meeting. This brought out a large crowd 
there. 

The train made stops in twenty-four towns 
in twenty-one counties, and at nearly every 
stop there were a number of lumber dealers 
from nearby towns in the crowd. The official 
party consisted of: 

H. W. Avery, representative Federal Farm 
Board, Wakefield, Kan.; H. M. Bainer, director 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo.; K. I. Church, field en- 
gineer Portland Cement Association, Wichita, 
Kan.; B. S. Morash, secretary Steel Tank 
Association, Kansas City, Mo.; C. F. Miller, agri- 
cultural engineer, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago; E. E. Woods, sec- 
retary-manager Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Kansas City, Mo.; John T..Stin- 
son, director of agricultural development, St. 
Louis, Mo.; R. L. Foster, assistant director of 
agricultural development, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Howard Jackson, agricultural agent Missouri 
Pacific Lines, Kansas City, Mo.; John V. Nev- 
itt, dairy development agent, St. Louis, Mo.; 
J. W. Daniels, superintendent Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines, Aurora, Mo. 


Secretary Woods’ Comments 


In commenting on the trip Secretary Woods, 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
said today: 

Insofar as we have been-able to learn, this 
is the first instance where a railroad company 
ever operated a special grain storage train 
over its lines. The fact that the Missouri 
Pacific thus officially recognized the merit of 
grain storage should further evidence the de- 
sirability of farmers arranging their own 
storage on the farm: 

The need of associations to speak for an 
industry was amply demonstrated. The Mis- 


souri Pacific arranged for the grain storage 
exhibits through the trade associations and 
not with individual firms. A representative 


of the Federal Farm Board accompanied the 
train. In his addresses he explained the plans 
of the farm board and also urged the farm- 
ers to arrange adequate storage on the farm 
for wheat. We traveled in the private car 
“Atlanta,” specially built for George J. Gould. 
It is a wooden coach, and in its day, a marvel 
of beauty; mahogany and maple predominate 
in its interior finish. Though 34 years old, 
it is still doing good service. 

Four metal, three concrete and two wooden 
bins were mounted on flat cars and carried 
in the train. The Douglas fir bin was fur- 
nished by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the southern yellow pine by the 
Caddo River Lumber Co., Ingham Lumber Co., 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., and the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association made available C. 
F. Miller, its agricultural engineer. The bins 


were erected.under his supervision. He ex- 
plained the merits of the wood bin and its 
construction during the trip and his presence 
there permitted me to leave the station at 
every stop ani visit the local yards. Mr. 
Miller_ filled. his station on the train most 
creditably. The wood bins were erected in 
conformity with the approved types of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and in addition to the good construction shown, 
illustrated the method’ of rat proofing, and 
simple ventilating devices. The wooden bins 
came through in as good shape as when they 
started, and made a most creditable exhibit. 

The Kansas wheat acreage this year is 
about 11,500,000 acres, almost 10 percent 
larger than*last year. The additional acreage 
comes mostly; from the extreme western coun- 
ties. Large tracts of sod are being plowed 
under now. We were told in Greeley County 
that 600 quarter sections are being added to 
wheat acreage there this summer for next 
year’s: cron,-and last year marked a 50 per- 
eent increase. No-.doubt this ratio obtains in 
several other western counties. 

This growth has brought new citizens into 
that section and new buildings are noticeable 
out there, both in the towns and in the coun- 
try. New elevators are building at a number 
of stations. It is here the grain storage ques- 
tion is most acute. Fifty combines cutting 
25,000 bushels a day will fill a 50,000-capacity 
elevator located at the nearest railroad sta- 
tion in two days. The grain has to be cut, 
and unless an inexhaustible supply of box cars 
is available for shipping on every siding, the 
farmer has only his individual storage to fall 
back on, and if it is inadequate some wheat 
may have to be piled on the ground. This 
happened last year and the year before. 


Need of Storage Bins Clearly Shown 


Kansas grows the best wheat in the world 
and produces the largest number of bushels 


alert to the possibilities of increased Sales bh 
reason of the Missouri Pacific operating thi 
special train into the wheat section anq = 
operated fully. Much literature was distrib. 
uted, showing granary construction and the 
use of lumber on the farm. At practical] 
every station some of the dealers took addi. 
tional printed matter with them for follow- 
up sales effort. 

Many things can happen before the wheat 
is actually harvested, and there is a tendency 
to wait until the crop is almost assured before 
building extra storage. Out in the Larned 
section thé circle top implement shed, orig- 
inated by the Lindas Lumber Co., is making 
a great hit. Five 1x4s or six 1x3s are bent 
in a half circle over a span of from 2% to 
40 feet to form the rafters. ‘The length may 
be whatever is desired. Galvanized iron roof- 
ing is bent over and nailed to the sheathing 
No uprights are used anywhere except the 
studs in the ends. Where properly construct- 
ed, the winds, so prevalent in- that region 
glide over them and they never blow down. 
The sheds are used for a temporary granary 
for a few weeks or months and then the ma- 
chinery is moved in again. 


Feel That Definite Results Were Secured 


We feel that definite results were secured 
by the Missouri Pacific sending this special 
train into the wheat country. Acute condi- 
tions as to storage exist now in some sections. 
To raise a good crop of wheat and have it 
severely damaged by inability to house it 
properly seems tragic. Certainly it would 
seem that farmers could market their wheat 
to better advantage if it were sold at differ- 
ent intervals throughout the year rather than 
all in one month. With his own storage the 
farmer becomes an _ independent producer. 
When he studies tre merits of the various 
materials for granary construction, he usually 
builds of wood. Wood is free from dampness, 
permits. ventilation, 








keeps the grain sweet, 
admits of alteration, 
does not blow away, is 
economical, and_  con- 
tinues to do _ valiant 
service throughout the 
years. 

The schedule covered 
1600 miles and the fol- 
lowing towns were 
visited: Larned, Hud- 
son, Kingman, Wichita, 
Hutchinson, Lyons, 
Hoisington, McCracken, 
Arnold, Utica, Shields, 
Scott City, Leoti, Trib- 
une, Stockton, Osborne, 


Downs, Gaylord, Kir- 
win, Logan, Lenora, 
Beloit, Concordia and 


Washington. 


Experimental Poultry 
Farm 





The Missouri Pacific 





Personnel of the party. 


John T. Stinson, H. M. Bainer, Local County Agent, K. I. Church, 
B. S. Morash, E. E. Woods, C. F Miller and Dr. John V. Nevitt 


of any State. As H. M. Bainer, of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association, said 
many times on the trip, while they per- 
haps grow the best wheat they do not, how- 
ever, always market the best. Piling the 
wheat on the ground, failure to dry out damp 
wheat, and improperly constructed grain stor- 
age bins, combine to reduce the quality of 
the wheat and the net returns to the growers. 
With a Federal crop estimate of 137,300,000 
bushels for Kansas and the terminal eleva- 
tors half full with last year’s crop, and 25,000 
combines cutting most of the crop in three 
weeks’ time, it is very easy to see what might 
happen. 

The retail lumber dealers were remarkably 


has built an_ experi- 
‘ farm 
Left to right: Howard Jackson, H. W. Avery, = ia wwe 


model brooder houses 
and a laying house 
have been built. All 
buildings are of lum- 
ber with cement floors. The roofs are covered 
with cedar shingles. The materials were pur- 
chased from the local lumber dealers. Turkeys 
are given almost equal consideration with 
chickens. Every precaution is taken to avoid 
disease, A foot mat is placed at the entrance 
gate for visitors to rub their feet on so a8 
to avoid tracking in the coccidiosis from 
other yards. G. H. Liggett is in charge of 
the station. A marked increase is noted in 
poultry shipments from Hoisington since its 
establishment. Definite decision has been 
made to build a second station at Downs. 
There are some wonderfully interesting 
things in western Kansas. Prairie dogs are 
almost extinct but jack rabbits still abound 
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pos ane 
Cheyenne Lake, for which Congress has just 
appropriated $250,000 to establish a game ref- 
uge there, looms up beautifully from the 
Missouri Pacific tracks coming out of Hoi- 
sington. ae 
Nature of the Exhibits 

The lumber exhibit in the enclosed car con- 
sisted of a model farmstead loaned by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and a general display 
of the National and other association bulletins. 
A large sign was carried over the miniature 
farmstead which stated that lumber was par- 
ticularly adapted to granary construction. An- 


other small sign was shown which stated. that . 


this exhibit was sponsored by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


The lumber exhibit carried on the flat car 
consisted of two portable bins. The first bin 
was 8x12 in size, made entirely of yellow pine, 
with the exception of 


granary with center drive. The siding was left 
off one corner to show the use of hail screen 
as a method of rat-proofing the wood bin. A 
small sign was carried on the inside which 
stated that a-properly constructed wood gran- 
ary is rat-proof and permanent. 

On the opposite corner a part of a home- 
made lumber and wire ventilating system was 
shown. A 4x6-inch ventilating flue extended 
through the outside walls with a small hood 
built over it for rain protection. - The ventilat- 
ing flue extended far enough on the inside to 
show one of the vertical flues as it would run 
up. into the grain. These ventilating shafts 
are placed in the grain bin about 3 feet apart. 
A sign was carried over this ventilating sys- 
tem which stated that -home-made ventilators 
can be placed in either old or new lumber built 
granaries. 

The floor of the yellow pine granary was 





the vertical grain wood p— 
shingles used for roof 
covering. The building 
was made with an or- 
dinary one-slope roof, 
with the idea of show- 
ing that it could be ex- 
tended into a larger 
granary sometime in the 
future. This could be 
done by building an- 
other structure similar 
to it and placing them 
far enough apart so as 











to form a driveway in = 
between. The roofs 
could then be extended 
so as to make, when 
completed, a regular 





Wheat storage bins on flat car. 
while that at the right is of Douglas fir. 
are shown standing on the car 


The one at the left is of yellow pine 


Messrs. Woods and -Miller 


made of short length end-matched No. 2 com- 
mon boards placed on 2x6 joists, 18 inches on 
center. The building was sided with ordinary 
1x6 D&M placed on 2x6 studs 18 inches on 
center. The skids were each made of three 
2x6s—14 feet long, securely spiked together. 
This bin was not lined. However, a small 
part of the bin was boarded up on the inside 
showing the use of the short length end- 
matched common lumber for sheathing. 

The funds for the preparation of the yellow 
pine bin were provided by the Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co., Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.; 
Caddo River Lumber Co., and the Ingham 
Lumber Co. 

The other bin on this flat car was made en- 
tirely of Douglas fir, except the vertical 
grain cedar shingles. This bin showed the 
double wall type of construction, with one cor- 
ner left open to show how it was built. The 
system of ventilation shown in this bin is one 
displaying home-made ventilating flues extend- 
ing through the sheathing or lining of the bin, 
with hinged doors directly opposite the flues 
on the outside wall. This plan is similar to 
the one recommended by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. and also similar to plan No. 5 shown in the 
National’s grain storage leaflet. 

The studs and floor joists were placed 18 
inches on center. The skids consisted of two 
4x6. This bin was of the gable or two-way 
roof type. A sign was carried on the inside 
wall of this granary stating that wood is a 
good ‘insulator—there is no sweating—no 
spoiled grain. Regular 1x6 drop siding was 
used in covering the bin, with 1x6 D & M 
sheathing and flooring. 

This fir bin was made possible through a 
donation from the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


To Help Improve Small-Mill Product 


The ‘necessity of a general’ reorganization ‘of 

Southern Pine Association activities to include 
service to the small mills was stressed this 
week in an interview given by L. R. Putman, 
Chicago, merchandising counsel of the associa- 
tion. Secretary-manager H. C. Berckes had 
been in conference with him -during the week, 
and had asked Mr. Putman to tell something of 
the association’s plans. . 
_ The reputation and price of all southern pine 
is very much affected by the quality of the 
product and the merchandising methods of the 
small mill, said Mr. Putman, and the associa- 
tion at its last annual meeting adopted a plan 
of action which includes an educational cam- 
paign among small mills. Association officials 
have been studying the situation of these mills, 
and hundreds .of mills, concentration yards, 
planing mills and wholesalers have been visited. 
Most of the output of small mills is trucked 
to concentration points where planing mills are 
operated. The product is often poorly manu- 
factured, and poorly seasoned, for very few dry 
kilns are used. These mills need expert help 
in solving their problems of stacking, drying, 
storing. Most of the lumber is not even graded, 
but sold log run or No. 2 common and better. 
It is sold through wholesalers, some of whom 
are financially interested in small-mill opera- 
tions, though some small mills finance their 
Own operations. Sometimes the larger mills of 
this class list their stocks with as many as 
hity commission salesmen, and thus give the 
impression that fifty times as much lumber is 
being’ offered as actually exists: Small mills 
are often induced to put their cars in transit 
to markets already over-supplied, so that they 
sell at ruinous prices. Realization has*recently 
been so low that practically all the small mills 
are shut down. 


Small-Mill Cut Has Big Influence 


Most of the southern pine cut comes from 
smaller mills, said Mr. Putman, and it is im- 
portant to both large and small mills that the 
small-mill cut be properly and intelligently put 


on the market. Of the production of large 
mills, 75 percent goes into twelve States, and 
97.5 percent into twenty-four States, and we 
want to see that these States continue to use 
southern pine, and it is therefore necessary to 
assume a greater responsibility for the output 
of. the small mills. We believe our mill in- 
spectors can be of great help in educating these 
-concerns to make and grade their lumber ac- 
cording to American Lumber Standards. — It 
may be that the grading rules will have to be 
changed to take care of some of their product, 
but later on the product of some of them can 
be so improved that it may be grade-marked. 
We have felt for many months that regular 
meetings with small-mill operators would help 
educate them as to the value of statistics and 
how to interpret them, and although regional 
meetings of managers of larger mills have 
dealt largely with production we are ready to 
extend the regional work so that it covers also 
grades, inspection, distribution and merchan- 
dising. 
To Meet Small-Mill Operators 


Many of the small-mill operators are anxious 
to develop joint sales arrangements among 
themselves and with larger operators main- 
taining their own sales organizations, and it is 
expected that wholesalers who are in sym- 
pathy with the development of a more orderly 
system of distribution may be brought into 
the picture. .Mr. Putman has made a study 
of the best States and charted the best mar- 
kets, and wants to get this information before 
producers, both large and small. Recently Mr: 
Berckes,and Mr. Putman visited all the opera- 
tors in ythe Meridian (Miss.) « section, and 
found them anxious to start the work of co- 
operation between all southern pine producers, 
which Mr. Putman asserts is the broadest 
undertaking ever attempted in the lumber in- 
dustry. Meridian is an old small-mill center, 
the headquarters for several substantial and 
successful operators. A meeting has therefore 
been arranged for June 24, at the Lamar 
Hotel, Meridian, which will be attended by 


President Sheppard, of the Southern Pine 
Association, and several subscribers. Meet- 
ings will follow at other points. At these, 
the association expects to decide upon the serv- 
ices needed by small mills, and to re-arrange 
the association work to meet their needs. We 
will get in touch with more producing units 
than ever contacted before,. said Mr. Putman, 
and will base our work on the needs we find in 


the field. PTITILILLLLLL LLL 


A Book About Whittling 


Every normal boy wants, and early in life 
acquires, a pocket knife, and throughout his 
life that pocket tool continues to be almost an 
indispensable implement. Primarily, the func- 
tion of the knife is to cut and though in an 
emergency it may serve as hammer or screw 
driver, its best use is for whittling. 

A skillful whittler can do more with a sharp 
knife than a less skillful person might be able 
to do with a dozen tools, and get a lot of fun 
in the bargain. Whittling is a sport and hobby 
rather than a useful trade, and interest in it 
does not end with youth. In fact, a jack-knife 
and a piece of soft wood may provide interest 
and entertainment at any stage in life. 

There is a knack in whittling as in most 
accomplishments, and skill in cutting with a 
knife may be developed by observation and 
practice, as well as by reading a good book on 
whittling. Such a work is provided in “The 
Art,of, Whittling,”-by Walter .L. Saurot. This 
b of 91 pages contains illustrations of nu- 
tterous articles whittled from wood, with de- 
scriptions and instructions for making them. A 
preliminary chapter in the book is devoted to 
the choosing and sharpening of the knife and 
selecting materials. Beginning with rather sim- 
ple objects, the text leads to the more complex 
and elaborate, including puzzles, chains,. cage 
and ball, swivel, dumbbells, pliers, buildings in 
bottles, fans etc. “The Art-of Whittling,”’ is 
bound in cloth and is supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, $1.35 a 
copy, delivered. 
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Grade-Marking 


and Variation 


in Grading 


Publication in the May 31 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of some correspondence concerning grade-marked lumber 
for the industrial trade has brought to this paper an interesting 
communication from R. E. Montgomery, president of the Lee 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. Inasmuch as Mr. Montgomery’s 
letter dealt largely with southern pine, with his consent a copy 
of his letter was submitted to W. T. Murray, chairman of the 
grading rules committee of the Southern Pine Association. 
The letter of Mr. Montgomery to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and the comments of Mr. Murray bring out some interesting 
phases of the handling of grade-marked lumber through the 
retail lumber yards. 


Letter from Lee Lumber Co. 


I was very much interested in Mr. Dykes’ letter in your issue of 
May 31, together with other correspondence bearing on grade- 
marking. . 

This is a matter to which I have given a great deal of thought, 
and while I approve of the principle of grade-marking, yet I am 
bound to say that it can not be made generally effective until the 
mills adopt a more uniform system of grading. There are also 
numerous changes in the grading rules which must be made before 
grade-marking can be made generally acceptable and practical. 

In yellow pine dimension the best grade obtainable is No. 1 com- 
mon. This grade should be made to take only lumber suitable for 
the very highest class of construction work, of full strength and 
perfectly sound. We carry a complete stock of longleaf dimension, 
suitable to fill the requirements of our trade. We have a number 
of customers who use longleaf dimension in No. 1 common grade 
almost exclusively, and in selling to these customers we are almost 
obliged to regrade No. 1 common and send to them the better part 
of this material, as knots are allowable in a No. 1 common grade, 
which materially weaken and depreciate the value for high class 
construction use. There is such a wide difference in the value of 
lumber coming under this grade that many disturbing problems 
arise from its use, especially so in longleaf pine, of which we sell 
a large amount for very high class use. 

I think also that the grade of No. 2 common dimension, which 
has become the standard grade for investment and speculative build- 
ing, not only in Memphis, but in other cities, should be changed, 
as this grade admits of defects which would make it unfit for any 
permanent use—defects which would so far weaken it that it would 
not have sufficient strength; besides decayed material is admitted 
in this grade to a limited extent, and it is my opinion that decayed 
lumber should not be permitted in any grade intended for use in a 
permanent structure. 

In the matter of common boards: It is now the practice of most 
large mills to sell a grade designated as No. 1 and “C.” All of this 
grade, according to the rules, would be branded No. 1 common, 
when, as a matter of fact, the lumber shipped in this grade by most 
of the high class mills is far above a No. 1 common grade, a great 
deal of it being “B.” On the other hand, some mills ship this grade 
in such a poor quality that there is practically none of it better than 
No. 1 common, and lumber sent out to a customer from a mill 
shipping the low grade would be unsatisfactory, after the customer 
had received stock from a mill shipping the higher quality. 

Again, there are a very large number of mills, especially in the 
longleaf territory, which ship boards branded as No. 2 common, 
which they sell at a price from $2 to $7 a thousand higher than 
other mills, and which ship.stock running 30 to 70 percent No. 1 
common, al! branded as No. 2-common. A dealer can not afford 
to sell this higher grade lumber as straight No. 2 common, and it 
would be difficult for him to sell the better part of this, which is 
actually high grade No. 1 common, as No. 1 common, when it is 
branded No. 2 common. 

These inconsistencies and practices among the mills would cer- 
tainly make universal grade-marking impractical. 

There is another inconsistency in grading, which is very largely 


—— 


Dealer Describes Sales Problems 
Created by Lack of Uniformity in 
Inspection—Millman Shows Rules 
Designed for General Needs 


practiced by many of the best mills, which is in selling what they 
term a droppings grade, in flooring, ceiling and siding. This drop- 
pings grade, so termed, consists very largely of No. 1 common 
material, and is sold at a price materially above the straight grade. 

I contend that a piece of lumber should be grade-marked for what 
it really is, and that mills are inconsistent in putting a higher grade 
lumber in the same bundle, and under the same brand as a lower 
grade. 

A large number of high class mills take pride in telling their 
customers that they ship very high grade stock, which in reality 
means that they ship stock above grade, and this, I claim, destroys 
the possibility of successfully using grade-marked lumber. 

A few months ago we bought a carload of boards from a mill 
west of the Mississippi River, as No. 1 common and “C.” This car 
contained possibly 50 pieces that was better than No. 1 common; 
some of it was low grade No. 1 common. At the same time we 
bought a carload of the same specifications, and at an even lower 
price, from another mill that shipped stock of which 25 percent 
was free of all defects and of perfect manufacture. How could this 
lumber have been successfully handled as grade-marked lumber? 
The grade-mark should designate the actual grade, according to the 
rules of the association under which it is graded, and if it is better 
or worse than these rules provide, it is destructive of the grade- 
marking principle. 

These, and many other points, should be worked out to a suc. 
cessful conclusion before grade-marking can be made _ universally 
possible or practical. 

I do not think that Mr. Dykes’ points are all well taken, as we 
handle a great deal of business of a character similar to that which 
he mentions, where lumber of a certain character is needed, either 
with reference to heart content or freedom from certain defects, either 
in working or natural, and this must, under any rules, be selected 
for suitability for the purposes intended and sold as a special grade 
and at a corresponding price, as no rules could be formulated which 
would fit perfectly every phase of use. 





Letter from W. T. Murray 


As chairman of the grading rules committee of the Southern Pine 
Association I have been very much interested in the letter addressed 
to you by R. E. Montgomery, president of the Lee Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., under date of June 2, in which Mr. Montgomery 
records himself as favorable to the grade-marking of lumber pro- 
vided a better uniformity of grades is prepared. Mr. Montgomery 
makes several critical observations regarding grades of the Southern 
Pine Association, upon some of which I desire to comment. 

Mr. Montgomery states that the No. 1 common longleaf dimen- 
sion which he uses must be selected for the highest class of con- 
struction work in order to fulfill the requirements of such construc- 
tion. The grading rules covering No. 1 common dimension have 
been prepared with the proper regard for the strength requirements 
of framework in a structure and the minimum piece allowed has a 
strength value greatly in excess of the possible load when properly 
used. It is true that the grading rules covering any grade specify 
the maximum defects which are allowable in such grade. The ship- 
ment of any particular grade should not consist of pieces containing 
nothing but maximum defects but is supposed to be an average of 
the grade, taking in everything from the poorest piece permitted to 
the best piece below the higher grade. It is obvious that in a 
shipment of any particular grade, there will be pieces representing 
the high line of the grade, the average grade and probably some 
pieces representing the low line of the grade. It would be imprac- 
ticable to have a separate grade subdividing a given grade into three 
grades. 

Mr. Montgomery suggests that No. 2 common dimension is the 
grade used for investment and speculative building and suggests that 
this grade allows rotten streaks and other defects which will: not 
give the strength value (presumably as good as No. 1-grade). It 
strikes me that the investment builder, particularly, should specify 
the standard No. 1 common grade for framing use as No. 2 common 
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dimension is only intended for the cheaper grades of building. 
In the matter of common boards, there is no grading rule cover- 
ing No. 1 common and “C.” We have a “C” grade of finish lumber 


and a No. 1 common grade of boards. 


I am aware that it is the practice of some mills to load the “C” 
grade that accumulates in running No. 1 common boards and let 
A grade-marking mill should, 
in fair practice, grade-mark the No. 1 as No. 1 common and the 
“~”” as “C,” notwithstanding that the lumber is shipped as a No. 1 
grade, and there is some justification in Mr. Montgomery’s criticism 
f this stock comes to him all marked No. 1 common and in fact 
there is a portion of it that is “C” or, as he says, C&better. 

It is obvious that a mill shipping No. 1 common and “C” grade 
as against a mill shipping the straight No. 1 common grade, includ- 
ing the range of defects permissible in No. 1 common, would be 
shipping a grade of lumber somewhat better looking than the mill 
which ships No. 1 common, yet there must be a range provided in 
any grade and so long as the grade-marking mill grades the boards 
and marks them for the grade in which they fall, there can be no 
just criticism. As a matter of fact, the mill route inspection reports 


it go, being only a small percentage. 


of the Southern Pine Association mills show that on all grades of 
lumber prepared for shipment as inspected by the official mill route 
inspectors, these grades run approximately 3 percent above grade 


and approximately 3 percent below grade on the whole average. 


well. 


mark. 


This does not reflect the experience Mr. Montgomery has had, 
which may be exceptional. 
was organized and functions for the purpose of unifying grading 
practices, and from the percentages quoted above, the Southern Pine 
Association mills, by and large, seem to be performing exceptionally 
Of course, there are non-association mills which do not have 
this grade supervision and in some instances there is a wide varia- 
tion in the grades shipped by such mills. 

The fact that all the mills do not ship grades conforming 95 to 97 
percent to the rules of the Southern Pine Association is no criticism 
of the grades of the Southern Pine Association, per se, but reflects 
carelessness in preparing the grades if the lumber is sold under the 
rules of the Southern Pine Association; nor does it detract, in any 
manner, from the protection afforded by the proper certification of 
a properly prepared grade by an official regional association grade- 


The Southern Pine inspection bureau 





Aspire to Governorships 


Jackson, Miss., June 16.—Hugh L. White, of 
Columbia, one of the best known lumbermen in 
the State, has announced his candidacy for gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, subject to the Democratic 
primary to be held in 1931, Mr. White not only 
is a member of an old and prominent lumber 
family and one of the best known and liked lum- 
bermen in the State, but is mayor of Columbia 
and a Potentate of the Mystic Shrine. He has 
always taken great interest in civic affairs and 
his many friends think he would make an ideal 
governor. 


Another well known southern lumberman who 
is a candidate for governor of his State is C. 
Arthur Bruce, vice president of the E. L. Bruce 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Bruce has been 
selected by the State Republican organization 
as that party’s candidate for governor of Ten- 
nessee. 


Sees aeeesaaaas 


Process Preserves Cedar Aroma 


Stevenson, ALa., June 16.—The Chicka- 
mauga Cedar Co., of this city, manufacturer of 
aromatic cedar closet lining, has made an im- 
portant announcement covering an exclusive 
improvement in its product. Preceding the 
actual marketing of this improved product, 
which is known as Arro-Matic Seal-Bak cedar 
closet lining, are three years of experimenta- 
tion, as the company was desirous of being sure 
of its ground and knowing exactly how this 
product would perform before placing it on the 
market. 

It has been found that after installation much 
of the volatile cedar oil fumes which act as a 
moth deterrent are lost from the back of un- 
treated cedar closet lining strips. The aroma 
given off from the back is equal to that from 
the face, thereby wasting much of the total 


- effect of the oil content after installation, the 


aroma from the back being vented into the 
partitions or through whatver backing the 
closet lining is applied upon. Exhaustive ex- 
periments have shown that this new Seal-Bak 
process completely seals the wood pores on the 
back of the strips, thereby forcing the full 
cedar aroma content of the wood to emit from 
the face only and into the closet interior. This 
assures a longer effective life of the wood than 
Secured from untreated cedar.. This process is 
applied at the factory by automatic machinery 
and patents have been applied for covering the 
process and application. 


Such a-process has’ been acknowledged as 
beneficial by the bureau of plant industry of the 
United States Government. Any step forward 
in the fuller utilization and effectiveness of any 
wood product will prove valuable not only to 
the consuming trade but also to the producer 
who pioneers such an improvement, 

Any timber, such as aromatic red cedar, 
which is beirig rapidly depleted, will be espe- 
cially benefitted by a process which extends the 
life of products manufactured from it. It is 





believed that developments of this kind will re- 
ceive the approval of all those connected with 
the lumber industry. 

The Chickamauga Cedar Co. is actively push- 
ing the promotion and sale of Arro-Matic Seal- 
Bak cedar closet lining and this product is be- 
coming tremendously popular wherever intro- 
duced. 


Two Companies Merge 


CLarKssuRG, W. VA., June 16.—The Fuel 
City Box Co. and the Clarksburg Furniture & 
Manufacturing Co. are to be consolidated under 
the name of the West Penn Manufacturing Co., 


which has been incorporated under the laws of 
West Virginia. The charter of the new cor- 
poration authorizes it to manufacture furni- 
ture, boxes, crates, barrels and various other 
types of woodenware. William Rogers, presi- 
dent of both of the merged ‘companies, has 
been named executive head of the new organi- 
zation. Mr. Rogers also is a large owner of 
the Delphi Lumber Co., one of the leading 
producers of West Virginia hardwoods. Other 
lumbermen associated with Mr. Rogers in the 
incorporation of this new company are George 
D. Curtin, of Pardee & Curtin, Clarksburg; 
Clarence D. Howard, of Cowen, and Herman 
C. Chatham, of Bergoo, 


What Is the Flat, Edge-to-Edge Method 
of Stacking Lumber on the Truck? 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 16.—So much in- 
terest having been manifested in this modern 
method of stacking lumber on dry kiln trucks, 
C. J. Williams, president of the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., was asked by a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to describe the flat, 
edge-to-edge method of stacking and just what 








Example of flat, edge-to-edge stacking 


advantage is gained by the use of this method. 
Responding to this request, Mr. Williams said: 


With the advent of the new type forced 
circulation dry kilns has come the new low 
temperature drying schedules which produce 
better quality lumber, as well as the new 
method of edge-to-edge flat stacking. 

The advantage of the low temperature dry- 
ing schedule is easily understood, but the 
method of edge-to-edge stacking has, in 
some instances, produced bewilderment. 
Kiln operators of the old school have gone 
through a lifetime leaving “flues” of all 
shapes and sizes in the truckloads of lumber 
to allow the air to reach each board in the 
load. With the older type natural draft 
kilns it is necessary to leave flues in the 
loads of lumber to allow the conditions of 
temperature and humidity, as well as circu- 
lation, to reach all boards in the load. Cir- 
culation depends upon the heat gradient in 
a natural draft kiln and consequently is 


sluggish in spots and follows the 
least resistance. 

The new type cross-circulation kilns with 
reversible control of air flow have brought 
about a new order of things. Instead of 
sluggish, uncertain air movement, these new 
kilns have positive, forced, uniform circula- 
tion which is constantly under control. The 
necessity for “flues” does not exist in these 
improved kilns, consequently the lumber is 
stacked on stickers flat, edge-to-edge. If 
l-inch stickers are used, a l-inch opening 
between each layer of boards extends the 
full width of the load. Through these open- 
ings the improved fan system of the new 
type cross-circulation kilns, such as devel- 
oped and perfected by the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., forces properly conditioned air at high 
velocity. At regular intervals the flow of 
air is reversed to give the greatest uni- 
formity in drying. 

Elimination of flues in the loads has meant 
great savings to plants using the new type 
kilns. In the first place, there has been a 
notable reduction in the stacking as well as 
unstacking costs. Because of the simplicity 
of the new edge-to-edge method of. flat 
stacking, a mechanical stacker and unstacker 
is used at some of the larger plants, mak- 
ing even greater reductions in stacking and 
unstacking costs. Another equally impor- 
tant advantage is the fact that elimination 
of the flues has meant a decided increase 
in holding capacity of the trucks. With the 
new method, the space formerly occupied by 
flues is now occupied by lumber, and in some 
instances an increase in holding capacity of 
40 and 50 percent has been effected. This 
means full utilization of the capacity of the 
dry kiln. 

It is worthy of notice that with the new 
method .of stacking in’ Moore’s reversible 
cross-circulation fan kilns, drying is uni- 
form in the center.as well as at the top and 
bottom of the loads. ‘The new method of 
flat, edge-to-edge stacking is bound to fird 
favor as it becomes better understood in the 
northern, eastern and southern States. The 
northwestern mills have adopted this system 
almost 100 percent. 


line of 
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Lumber’s Importance and Value Recognized 


Grade-Marking Achieves New Favor, with Hardwood Operator, Trust Company, . 
and ‘Box Manufacturer Giving Definite Encouragement to Idea : 


Hardwood Maker to Mark Product 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 16.—Advocates of 
identified production in the lumber industry are 
gratified over the announcement of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio that it is 
sending to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association a “marking” agreement. The com- 
pany proposes to use the “Tree”-mark on all 
hardwood lumber bearing a grademark denoting 
grade under recognized hardwood lumber rules. 

The Ritter company, with a daily capacity of 
some 400,000 feet, operates mills in Virginia at 
Fremont, Hurley and Blackey; in West Vir- 
ginia at Maben, Barrett and Fitzpatrick, and 
in North Carolina at Nantahala. Its Appa- 
lachian hardwood lumber and flooring are 
known the world over and its foreign repre- 
sentatives have maintained its export trade con- 
spicuously. 

This action by one of the largest manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber in the country, it is 
believed, will prompt manufacturers now “on 
the fence” so far as “marked” lumber is con- 
cerned to join the list of lumbermen using the 
symbol of guaranteed standard lumber. 


Compares Product with Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 16—The Union 
Oil Co. in its advertising of lubricants con- 
tinues to use the durability of wood as a stand- 
ard for measuring time tests. For example, 
the technique in a recent page advertisement is 
to show a picture of Tennoki Temple, Japan, 
of which the cut line says, “Staunch timbers 
and columns still support the heavy roof after 
more than 1,300 years.” 

Another illustration shows the great bell 
tower at Nara, whose heavy timbers have with- 
stood centuries of exposure. 


The text of the advertisement ties up the 
company’s lubricants with the antiquity of the 
wooden members of the temple, saying: “Like 
the Wood in This Ancient Pagoda Union Lub- 
ricants Are ‘Time Tested.’ . . And even as 
these timbers have endured for centuries of 
exposure so have Union lubricants successfully 
withstood thousands of hours of gruelling serv- 
ice in all types of mill machinery.” 

Ss = § 


Largest Group of Log Buildings 


Queszec, Que., June 16—Harold L. Furst, 
civil engineer, in an article contributed to the 
American Contractor, points out that the larg- 
est group of log buildings ever erected is now 
being built at Montebello, in this Canadian 
Province. 

If the logs required for the construction of 
the three principal buildings were placed end 
to end the total overall length would approx- 
imate 40 miles, according to Mr. Furst. These 
buildings are the new Log Lodge Hotel, garage 
and helpers’ quarters of the Lucerne-in-Quebec 
Community Association (Ltd.) The space 
enclosed in the three buildings is 3,526,200 
cubic feet. ¥ 

The general superstructure of the buildings, 
Mr. Furst explains, is similar to ordinary 
frame construction. The logs, 8,636 in num- 
ber, and 18 to 60 feet long, are western red 
cedar, transported from the Pacific coast. All 
the logs are barked and the taper does not ex- 
ceed one inch in ten feet of length. In the 
lodge the height of the walls is 23 feet from 
sill to plate. All logs are seasoned one year 
before going into the structures. For the most 
part they are 9 inches in diameter. 

This Log Lodge has 180 rooms and 16 


suites, in addition to ballroom, dining room, 
grill, lounge, tavern, billiard room, boiler 
house, water supply etc. 


It is expected that these immense struc- 
tures will give a great impetus to log con- 
struction and _ resort building throughout 
America. 


* * 


Find Harmony in Wood Use 


Newark, N. J., June 17.—A visitor to the 
new department store of L. Bamberger & Co. 
on Market Street is immediately impressed with 
the warm and hospitable atmosphere, the uni- 
formity of coloring and the complete harmony 
of background for the display of merchandise. 
The reason for this impression is found in the 
extensive use of wood in this “fireproof” struc- 
ture. 


James Schoff, manager of the store, talked 
frankly with a representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association about the 
extensive use of wood. 


Having established a name and reputation on 
the charm of the home—as expressed in their 
store—Bamberger & Co. selected wood for the 
show cases, display tables, counters, racks, 
column cases and paneling to produce the effect 
most advantageous to the sale of home fur- 
nishings. 

Experience has taught them the value of the 
adaptability of wood and its products. Entire 
sections can be quickly removed from one sec- 
tion and reassembled in another part of the 
building. Complete harmony is effected be- 
tween walls, tables and rugs, without distract- 
ing from the display itself. The background 
of wood paneling enhances the exhibit of wo- 
men’s garments, and the stylist avails herself 
of the home setting for the promenade of her 
models, 


In reply to questions concerning the use of 
wood in this new structure, equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers, Mr. Schoff said that due to 
the fact that most of the goods handled in the 
store are highly inflammable, they had the New 
Jersey Schedule Rating Bureau inspect their 
building in order to obtain the lowest rates. 
Housing as it does $7,500,000 of merchantable 
goods, insurance rates assume vast importance. 
But in spite of the rigid ruling of the insurance 
bureau and the character of the merchandise, 
wood was used exclusively throughout the 
building for both useful operations and decora- 
tive purposes, and marks the appreciative recog- 
nition if<is receiving from architects, builders 
and owners of discriminating tastes. 


The Bamberger store was built by the George 
A. Fuller Construction Co. and designed by 
Jarvis Hunt, Chicago architect. 


*_ * * 


Sold on Marked -Lumber 


KLAMATH Fatts, Ore., June 16.— Ward 
Dwight, president of thé Big Lakes Box’ Co., 
is a strong and determined adyocate.of grade- 
marked and trade-marked lumber. Some cus- 
tomers of the Big Lakes company voiced stren- 
uous. objections ta “marked” lumber. (Mr. 
Dwight and his associates stood pat, upholding 
the principle of a guaranteed product in the 
face of possible loss of business. When the 
next orders were filled with grade-marked 
stock, however, they were accepted by the same 
customers. without comment. Mr. Dwight was 
confident that the principle was right and -that 
his customers would fall into line once they 
realized the value of an absolute guaranty be- 
hind the product. 


Now Have New Wooden Stools ’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. June 16.—Sometimes 
a good kick gets results. Recently some of 
the fair co-eds at the Central High Schoo 
here went on the warpath over’ the antiquated 
wood stools of the square-legged type that have 
been in use in the school lunch room since 
1913. 

The school authorities recognized some 
merit in the ire of the young ladies. The off- 
cer in charge of purchases for the Minneapolis 
school board discussed replacement with a rep- 
resentative of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. As a result 1400 new birch 
round-legged stools support the fair ones when 
they visit the lunch room at noontime, and 
everybody is happy. . ss 


Gives Recognition to Industry 


New York City, June 17.—“The Index,” 
published by the New York Trust Company, 
in a recent article jammed with condensed in- 
formation, gives significant recognition to the 
lumber industry and its problems. The reader 
learns: 

It (lumber) ranks third among our manu- 
facturing industries in the number of wage 
earners employed and eighth in -value of 
products. It employs directly about 600,000 
persons and pays them almost a billion dol- 
lars in wages each year. The value of its 
primary products alone exceeds two Dillion 
dollars annually. In eleven States it em- 
ploys more men than any other industry and 
in five States it provides a livelihood for more 
than 50 percent of the population. The capi- 
tal invested in the industry is approximately 
$8,000,000,000. 

Up to about 1840, the vast American for- 
ests remained scarcely touched. By 1845, 
however, there were some 40,000 water and 
steam power lumber mills in the country, with 
a total output of about 8,000,000,000 board 
feet a year. 

Commenting on 
Says: 

The subject, obviously, is one of the utmost 
of public importance, particularly for the peo- 
ple of the United States. This country uses 
nearly 58 percent of all the sawed timber pro- 
duced in the world. Despite the decline in 
consumption, the United States per capita con- 
sumption of wood is still more than six times 
that of the European countries. * * * New 
demands are constantly being made upon our 
wood resources. Cellulose, . newsprint and 
other products of wood pulp, radio cabinets, 
phonographs, automobiles, and many other ar- 
ticles requiring large quantities of wood, all 
have come into extensive use within a gen- 
eration. Meantime timber consumption in 
other countries, which has always been below 
that in the United States, is steadily increas- 
ing. It is estimated that the world’s timber 
needs will double within 50 years. 


Appreciation of the vigorous application of 
the lumber industry to meet growing compe- 
tition and to increase the use of its products 
is stressed by the writer, who says: “It's agen- 
cies for-collective action are a number of.ex- 
ceedingly active regional and national trade 
associations, representative respectively of the 
three main branches of the industry; retail ’dis- 
tributers, wholesalers and manufacturers. 
These organizations are tackling the matters 
which have been mentioned and many others, 
some of which may be enumerated.” Here 
grade-marking ; taxation; changes in construc- 
tion methods and requirements ; ‘transportation 
and distribution; imports and exports; uneco- 
nomic competition within the industry and the 
need for co-ordination; by-products, wood 
chemistry and the future—all receive interest- 
ing comment. The author predicts a turn- 


(Continued on Page 69) © 


reforestation, the article 
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Largest Wood Grandstands Erected 


Toronto, ONT., June 16—A million and a half feet 
of lumber went into the construction of what probably 
are the largest grandstands ever erected anywhere in the 
world, which were put up for the accommodation of 
the public who wanted to witness the monster parades 
carried out in connection with the convention of the 
Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, at 
Toronto from June 7 to 10. The accompanying illustra- 
tion affords an idea of the great size of the stands. 

All the lumber used in the stands was Canadian spruce, 
consisting chiefly of 2x10-inch, 10-, 12-, and 14-foot 

ngelmann and Saskatchewan spruce, shipped from 
northern Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
The 2x10-inch material was used for the seats and floors. 
Eastern Canadian spruce in 2x4-inch was used for the 
uprights, 2x6-inch eastern Canadian spruce for the sills 
and 1x6-inch eastern Canadian spruce for the braces. 
The eastern Canadian stock came from the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. All of the lumber in the stands 
was dressed on four sides. 

The entire quantity, consisting of about 62 cars was 
delivered on the job within thirty days from the date 
the order was placed. T. B. Mothersill & Co. (Ltd.), 
Oshawa, Ont., secured the contract for the erection of 
the stands. They bought the lumber from the Oshawa 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Oshawa retailers, which in turn, 
secured it from the wholesale firm of Terry-Nicholson- 
Cates (Ltd.), Toronto. 

A few other facts in connection with the stands are 
interesting. The stock was all cut to exact length at 
the mills. The stands extend for a mile and a quarter 
on each side of the Lake Shore Drive, through the 
Canadian National Exhibition Park. Counting both sides, 
there are just two and a half miles of seats, which are 
arranged in 189 sections with from 425 to 450 seats to 
the section. The sections are divided into four smaller 
sections each and in each of these smaller sections there 
are 15 rows of seats with 7 seats to the row. The actual 
seating capacity was approximately 80,000. The cost 
of the seats, erected, was roughly $100,000. 

It is reported that the problem of disposing of the 
material which went into the stands has been solved, so 
far as the Shriners are concerned, and that negotiations 
are about completed for selling it and using in erecting 
seats at the British Empire games which are to be held 
in Hamilton, Ont., later on in the summer. 


Announces New Plant Construction 


CLoguEeT, MINN., June 17.—H. C. Hornby, president 
of the Northwest Paper Co., announces plans for con- 
struction of a $1,500,000 addition to the company’s 
paper mill here and a new plant for the Wood Conver- 
sion Co. at Longview, Wash. 

Work on the Cloquet plant will start immediately. 
Contracts for the building have been let to the James 
Beck Co., Minneapolis, for the paper machinery to the 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., and for the general 
engineering work to the Jacob Engineering Co., of 
Minneapolis. 

No date for beginning construction of the Longview 
plant has been set. This plant will manufacture patented 
lumber products. Both companies are owned by the 
Weyerhaeuser interests. 

Unless the St. Louis County board of commissioners 
reverses itself, Minnesota’s first auxiliary forest project, 
which would involve reforestation of approximately 
172,000 acres of land north of Duluth has been aban- 
doned, R. M. Weyerhaeuser, chairman of the board of 
the Northwest Paper Co., said in St. Paul. 

“The decision of the Weyerhaeuser interests to with- 
draw from the project of reforestation of this cut-over 
area does not affect plans already completed to build a 
oH $1,500,000 paper mill at Cloquet,” Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
added. 

“It does, however, preclude possibility of an expansion 
program for wood conversion operations at Cloquet. We 
have a large conversion industry there now and had 
contemplated an enlargement of operations. We will 
operate the plant at its present capacity, but will revise 
our plans so that a similar expansion program will be 
accomplished at Longview, Wash., that might have been 
retained for Minnesota.” 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser pointed out that the abandonment, 
as far as the Weyerhaeuser company is concerned, of 
further negotiations on the forestation project will in 
no way reduce present operations here, nor will it inter- 
fere with promotion and consummation of the plans for 
the new paper mill. 

“We are not going to pay back taxes on this land, 
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which would amount to practically $150,000, 
and as far as I know the entire matter is a 
closed book,” Mr. Weyerhaeuser said. When 
asked if the lumber concern would be approach- 
able if the St, Louis County commissioners 
either reversed their decision or sought to reach 
an agreement on some compromise basis, Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser indicated that the company 
would be glad to confer regarding the reopen- 
ing of the subject. He hesitated to say what 
the industrial loss would be at Cloquet. The 
investment and expansion here, he explained, 
would heve extended over a long period of 
years, which would be devoted to stabilization 
of the wood conversion industry here instead 
of at Longview. 

The project was first taken before the St. 
Louis board in 1929 and taxes on the land have 
been accumulating since 1928. 

The permissive law under which reforesta- 
tion would have been carried on would mean 
an immediate loss of tax income in areas 
affected, but this later would be more than 
balanced by a ten percent levy or yield tax on 
all timber when cut. 





May Building Contracts 


May awards for new building and engineer- 
ing projects in the 37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains totaled $457,416,000 according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This was a de- 
cline of 5 percent from the total of $482,876,700 
for the preceding month. The past month’s 
record was 22 percent below the May 1929 total 
of $587,765,900. For the first five months of 
the year construction contracts totaled. $2,037,- 
439,900. This was a deciine of 18 percent from 
the total of $2,485,655,70® for the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. 

For the fifth consecutive month public works 
and utilities were the most important of all 
classes. This group totaled $134,913,100, or 
29 percent of all awards in May. Residential 
building amounted to $116,568,500 or 25 percent 
of the total; contracts for commercial build- 
ings amounted to $73,240,200 or 16 percent; 
and industrial structures totaled $54,566,400 or 
12 percent. All other classes of non-residential 
buildings were 18 percent of the May total. 

Contemplated new work of all kinds reported 
in .May amounted to $643,405,900, compared 
with $954,618,300 for the previous month and 
$847,156,600 for May, 1929. 





Adopt Memorial Risslitien 


Wausau, Wis., June 16.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Employers’ Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, of which 
M. P. McCullough, of the Brooks & Ross Lum- 
ber Co., is president, and W. H. Burhop, secre- 
tary, a resolution was adopted on the death of 
Webster E. Brown, who passed away last 
December. Mr. Brown, whose home was in 
Rhinelander, was one of the pioneer lumbermen 
of Wisconsin, one of the organizers of this 
insurance company, and served as a director 
until his death. This resolution was as follows: 

Webster E. Brown, one of the organizers 
of this company and its vice president for 
many years, died on Dec. 14, 1929. He was a 
pioneer and founder of the city of Rhine 
lander, its first Mayor, and.it had been his 
home ever since. During that time he helped 
to organize and had been at the head of the 
more important manufacturing and business 
enterprises of that community. His ability 
and qualities of leadership were recognized 
through his election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States for three suc- 
cessive terms. 

In his personal relations he was kindly and 
courteous. His character may be summed up 
in the word stalwart. That is to say, in 
civic affairs, business and politics he was 
sane, sincere, loyal and unpretending. These 
sterling and engaging qualities made him an 
invaluable associate and companion. 

His death, “full of honors and years,” is 
an irreparable loss to this company. 

To this inadequate memorial we extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved family. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Holds Pre-Inventory Sale 


Even in these days of general recognition of 
the dominant part played by advertising in 
modern merchandising, the use of a full page 
of daily newspaper space by an individual lum- 
ber dealer for the purpose of promoting sales 
of regular items of stock is not so common as 
to be passed without comment. 

On the desk before the writer is a full-page 
advertisement of the Kemp Lumber Co., Ros- 
well, N. M., which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Daily Record of that city. The adver- 
tisement is of what might be called the “de- 
partment store” type, in that numerous items 
of stock are illustrated, briefly described and 
the prices given. 

The occasion for the advertisement was the 
“pre-inventory sale” of the Kemp company, in 
itself a rather unusual event for a lumber re- 
tailer to observe. 

Among the items offered under the general 
head, “Building Material Sundries” and the 
sub-caption, “Bargains for You,” are: “Special 
lot short length lumber at rock bottom prices” ; 
clear fir lattice material; front entrance doors; 
garage doors; ironing boards; medicine 
cabinets; composition shingles and roofing; 
screen doors; French doors; panel doors; oak 
flooring; trellises and pergolas; flower boxes; 
garden gates; wallboard; and, as a “clincher,” 
at the bottom of the page is offered: “A bar- 
gain for the kiddies—5 sacks of clean sand for 
the sand pile, delivered during this sale for $1.” 


This bargain sale was announced to extend 
over a period of three days, these being Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday of the week in which 
it was held. CR SSB ARBBBSSS 


Course in Lumber Merchandising 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 14.—Depending on 
the response for, and the support received, es- 
pecially from the lumber interests, the Wash- 
ington State College, located at Pullman, con- 
templates including in its curriculum a course 
in lumber merchandising. The plan for this 
course was explained in detail at today’s meet- 
ing of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club by Dr. Gor- 
don F. Cadisch, dean of college business ad- 
ininistration, of Pullman. 

Dr. Cadish stated that merchandising of lum- 
ber was not being given proper consideration ; 
that rarely is a lumber salesman, especially 
in retail yards, fully equipped to properly mer- 
chandise his wares; and that in order to meet 
the keen competition with which lumber comes 
in contact education along the proper lines 
would be of great benefit. 

The course planned contemplates including 
such subjects as grading, estimating, account- 
ing, credits and the various problems encoun- 
tered in the selling of lumber. During the 
meeting it developed, from statements made by 
some line-yard managers, that it is a hard task 
to secure yard managers who are properly 
equipped and educated in merchandising, and 
that the line-yard operator does not have the 
time to educate his men as they should be. 





are left lying about. 


handy for instant use. 


4th and 5th of July. 


investment to emp 





This Week’s 


Fire Prevention for the Fourth 


The Fourth of July brings increased fire hazards. Firecrackers care- 
lessly tossed by boys, perhaps landing in dried grass or weeds; other 
fireworks, matches and cigarette butts, all constitute menaces, which 
are augmented o the crowds of pleasure seekers and by a certain reck- 
lessness seemingly inseparable from the “holiday spirit.” 
it behooves the lumber dealer to exercise special precautions to prevent 
fire at that time. The following are a few practical suggestions: 


1. Cut down and remove from the premises all dry grass, 
weeds and other inflammable rubbish. 


2. Especially see that no oily waste or greasy work clothes 
3. See that all fire barrels are kept well filled, with pails 


4. Inspect hose and other emergency equipment, and see 
that water flows freely when the hydrant is turned on. 


5. Thoroughly wet down the roofs of all sheds on the 3rd, 


6. If you have a watchman, be sure that he knows how to 
turn in an alarm without loss of an instant’s time. 

7. If you do not have a regular watchman it may be a good 
a special man for duty over the Fourth, 

including the preceding and the following day. 

Not all of these suggestions, of course, apply to every yard. The 
size of the yard, its location and other circumstances, must determine 
which ones should be followed. The essential thin 
lumber dealer recognize that a very definitely increased fire risk exists 
“over the Fourth,” and take the precaution which his case requires. 


Timely Tip 


Therefore 


is that every 








New Pay Plar. for Home Buyers 


In line with the movement for making jt 
possible for the prospective home owner to pur- 
chase every service and material involved jn 
the construction of a home in a single opera. 
tion, comes a plan which makes it possible for 
the home buyer to discharge all the expenses 
connected with buying the home in one unit, 
according to an announcement made by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
This service was developed in Kansas City, 
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The Lumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose”? 


CHAPTER XXV 
Hush-a-by, bank loan, 
Payment is near. 


The banker won't postpone; 
That’s very clear. 











Mo., by a special committee of the Kansas 
City Real Estate Board. 
_ This new plan offers the home buyer a serv- 
ice whereby he can, through an insured home 
purchase plan, include in a stipulated monthly 
payment to a trust company all expenses neces- 
sary for his purchase—interest and principal 
payment on both first and second mortgage, if 
desired, annual taxes, and insurance payments. 
The trust company acts as trustee for the home 
purchaser, and relieves him of the responsi- 
bility of making these payments direct to the 
agencies to which they are due. The service 
is offered by the trust company without any 
charge to the home owner. The insurance 
clause of the agreement between the home buyer 
and the trust company provides that if the 
buyer is disabled permanently by accident or 
illness his payments are insured; if the home 
buyer should die before the home is completely 
paid for his widow receives a deed to the prop- 
erty, free and clear of any mortgage, or su 
ject only to a first mortgage, if the contract 
has specifically not included payment of the 
principal on the first mortgage. In case of 
accident or illness resulting in temporary dis- 
ability, the home buyer is likewise protected in 
the matter of keeping up his payments. 
“Such a plan enables the home buyer to 
estimate his budget carefully, soundly and ac- 
curately, so that he does not find his joy m 
buying his home diminished when he has to 
meet difficult and necessary payments which he 
himself may have overlooked and forgotten. to 
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include when he calculated the expenses in which 
he involved himself,” said P. A. Simonds, chair- 
man of the Kansas City committee which de- 
veloped the plan. “Convenience and protection 
are the salient features of the new type of con- 
tract, which should do much to facilitate, en- 
courage and broaden home owenership.” 


Supplies Plans for Customers 


PincoNNING, MicH., June 16.—The Pincon- 
ning Lumber Co. is prepared to draw up plans 
for any sort of structure the customer has in 
mind to build, from the humble chicken house* 
to the most pretentious residence. This servy- 
ice is rendered free to customers. 

At the rear of the office this company has 
built a clever show room. A customer may 
step into this room and quickly pick out ma- 
terials for building. Panels have been made up 
showing the different grades of lumber that 
may be used in homes, barns, floors etc. 

The room is equipped with built-in cup- 
hoards, ironing boards, medicine cabinets etc. 
The walls and ceiling show the different ma- 
terials used. A breakfast nook equipped with 
table and chairs may seen. A complete 
showing of paints and varnishes and samples of 
all kinds of brick are on display. 

This room is not only a salesman in itself, 
but enables the customer to save much time 
and inconvenience in the choosing of material. 


Extends a Cheerful Greeting 


Extending to visitors and newcomers a “wel- 
come to our city,” the big billboard of A. E. 
Fickling, lumber dealer at Long Beach, Calif., 
hits the spot and serves its purpose well. Most 
people, entering a city for the first time, give 
attention to signs and billboards. In this case, 
the billboard is a very large one with a cheer- 
ful message expressed in few words, “Of 
course you will want a home here.” 

Mr. Fickling believes in making a good im- 
pression on strangers who come to Long Beach, 
not only because he is a public spirited citizen 
but also because frequently a newcomer does 
buy or build a home and has various other 
needs for lumber. The impression made causes 
the dealer’s name to stay in his memory, the 
result being another customer for A. E. Fick- 
ling. During his ten years in the lumber busi- 
ness here he has become one of the well-known 
lumber dealers and association workers in 
southern California. Like many of his local 
friends, he formerly came from Iowa, where 
he was in the lumber business in the extreme 
northwest corner of the State. 

Having traveled widely and knowing the 
effect of a message to the traveler as he comes 
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URGES BUILDING GOOD SHEDS 





Useful Table Shows Floor Space Required 
for Each Type of Machine 


The letterhead of G. F. Thompson, lumber 
dealer at Truesdale, Iowa, is a double-page 
affair, the inside being devoted to setting forth 
reasons why farmers should protect their val- 
uable equipment with well built machine sheds. 
The text reads as follows in part: 

With the increasing investment in farm 
equipment, it is more than ever necessary that 
a separate building be provided for its 
proper housing and repair. Adequate shelter 
and care greatly prolong the life of machines, 
protecting them against decay. 

It is usually convenient to include the re- 
pair shop under the same roof as the machine 
shed. Necessary repair work, such as over- 
hauling of tractors and automobiles, can then 
be done without regard to the weather. There 
is also economy of construction by including 
both in the same structure. 

In estimating the size of building needed, 
it is good practice to make a list of machines 
to be sheltered and the space to be occupied 
by each. Then the floor area can be accur- 
ately planned to provide a definite space for 
each piece of equipment. Overcrowding of 
machines should be avoided. 


To facilitate the estimating of amount of 
floor space necessary for the various machines, 
a table taken from a publication of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is presented, showing the 
space requirements to be as follows: 


EE or oetcavesecsneen ee 7x16 
SN oat ra id. de eae aes 0 wh ale 8x15 
as aie ed win ah & bie ieee 7x12 
Se ES ain boob 63> enews we oe 7x10 
Corn cultivator (1 row)........ 5x 6 
Corn cultivator (2 rows)....... 6x10 
Cee SN 0 socos ca 0s wee howe 6x 6 
TR EE Ci iwiwedewebubwses 5x 9 
iS Sood ea xed ee eew 6x 8 
Ce EE pi eglotlse 06s eommarbe ee 6x12 
EE aie nia hved/a bas 0 «OE e ate 4x 6 
I I 6 2 dw ao wal nreleteele sre 10x12 
DERM O -GRPOREOE oc occicc ccesccs 7x12 
ES “Er binigivati ain o's a eemad bs wae 5x 8 
SE GE. ck Paes an Pe save 5x 8 
ied ai anal a 6k ae daa aia 6x12 
Side-delivery rake .,........... 8x12 
DERE GUREOE % ee reg sere cecces 7x 8 
on. 5 heh ae weer wee 5x 7 
0 rere eer 6x10 
NE sa carcukae ees po ae thes 7x14 
EE Cod sk oa eb oases ose ee 7x14 


The text, which is embellished by cuts from 
photographs contrasting machinery exposed out 
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Attractive billboard extends lumber dealer's welcome to newcomers to city 


to a new city, he hit upon the idea of the “wel- 
come sign.” The sign is always kept well 
painted. It is located on the main artery lead- 
ihg to the city. 

Mr. Fickling has been a regular subscriber to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the last twenty- 
five years, and says that he has made few in- 
vestments so profitable. 

GROWL 
“These Congressmen tax our patience.” 
“And put trouble on the free list.” 


in the field with that stored under cover, con- 
cludes as follows: 


An 18-foot width of building will generally 
accommodate one row of machines, while 26 
feet allows. space for two rows, placing a long 
and a short machine opposite each other. 
Greater width than 26 feet. is. uneconomical, 
requiring Jarger, trusses to support the roof, 
as well as objectionable center posts. 

Space in thé repair shop may be fitted out 
with a concrete pit for working under ma- 
chinery. Such a pit affords excellent facili- 
ties for greasing and oiling without materially 


reducing the working area in shop, as the pit 
can be covered when not in use. The repair 


‘shop is generally provided with a stove. Thén 


overhauling can be done comfortably in winh- 
ter. 

The last page of this unusual. letterheatl, 
which is printed in colors throughout, embodies 
an appeal to “Trade in Your Home Town and 
Save Time, Temper and Money.” 


A Second Floor Window Display 


The accompanying illustration shows a rather 
unusual utilization of window display space, 
inasmuch as the window here shown is on the 
second deck of one of the sheds of the Clark 
County Lumber Co., Springfield, Ohio, although 
it is on street level, the plant being located on 








Window display on second floor of shed 


the side of a hill. The window display space 
is partitioned off lengthwise from the balance 
of the shed, affording a space of considerable 
depth for arranging exhibits and having them 
readily visible to passersby. Back of the dis- 
play space are separate rooms for showing sash, 
trim and finish, also molding racks, the mold- 
ings being stored on end. There are four 
separate windows on the street, but the dis- 
play runs the entire length. Lights are installed 
overhead, and also over each window, so that 
it is well illuminated at night. Seasonable 
goods and articles are shown at all times, the 
display being changed at proper intervals to 
assure this. 





Warns Against “Claim Sharks” 


A warning has been issued by Irwin Huseby, 
traffic manager Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn., against represen- 
tatives of certain claim buréaus. 

These solicitors, Mr. Huseby states, have 
already covered the entire state of Iowa, advis- 
ing dealers that they are in position to collect 
large amounts of ‘refunds in overcharges from 
the carriers, and in most instances demand- 
ing retainer fees in various amounts ranging 
from $10 to $25, payable in advance, and are 
now extending their operations into Minnesota. 

“Our members,” says Mr. Huseby, “have 
repeatedly been warned against unscrupulous 
traffic bureaus. There are many freight audit- 
ing bureaus that can be recommended as square 
in all their dealings, both with their clients and 
the carriers, but numerous instances have come 
to our attention of ‘claim sharks’ whose busi- 
ness methods and policies are such as to cause 
dealers, carriers, weighting and inspection bu- 
reaus, and all others. who have dealings with 
them, to become suspicious of all traffic bu- 
reaus. Dealers should bear in mind that a 
reputable claim bureau should be content with 
a commission on claims collected and not re- 
quire a retainer fee of any amount. The only 
safe course is to refer such matters to your 
association. 

“Needless to say, the traffic department of 
your association is better equipped than any 
claim bureau to check your freight bills and 
to handle any and all of your traffic problenis. 
We maintain in our files approximately 5,000 
freight tariffs naming the rates, rules and reg- 
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ulations applicable on all commodities han- 
died in retail lumber yards. This service 1s 
absolutely free to members.” 


This Yard Is Out in the Country 


Driving through the country the traveling 
representatives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
sometimes run across lumber yards that are 
unusually situated. Here is reproduced a snap- 
shot of the neat and attractive office in which 
Mervin G. Coyle carries on a retail lumber 
business three miles out from the city of Car- 


A rural lumber office in Pennsylvania. 


lisle, Pa. The office and yard are situated out 
in a very beautiful farming country, with no 
other businesses of any kind near. 

Mr. Coyle explained his rural location as 
being chosen because his business is largely 
with the farmers, and moreover by locating 
there he has water power to operate the plan- 
ing mill, which effects quite a saving. The 
warehouse and switch are located a short dis- 
tance from the office on a railway side-track 
so that material can be unloaded direct from 
the cars. 

In the picture Mr. Coyle is seen at the left, 
and the office man at the right. 


Lumber Yard Changes Hands 


MascoutaH, ILL., June 16.—George Draser 
has sold his lumber yard here to William and 
August Joellenbeck, brothers, who operate a 
retail yard in Okawville. Mr. Draser has been 
in the lumber business here for 43 years, having 
entered the lumber yard established by his 
father in partnership with Adam Pfaff at the 
age of 21. He succeeded his father in 1896 and 
purchased the Pfaff interest several years later. 
He sold out the yard in 1919 to Louis Rixmann 
but purchased it back shortly afterward. He 
is retiring now because of ill health. August 
Joellenbeck will manage the yard. 


Says “Farming Is All Right” 

There is more than a little truth in a mes- 
sage by Charles A. Goodman, of the Fuller- 
Goodman Co., Oshkosh, Wis., headed “Sun- 
shine for the Farmer,” and printed in latest 
issue of the company’s house organ. Mr. Good- 
man says in part: 

“Compare the workman in the city whose job 
is uncertain with the farmer who knows his 
living is assured. Formerly only the city man 
had the privilege of a modern and convenient 
home. The farmer had to be content with 
things as they were. Today. the farmer has all 
the conveniences of the city—electric lights, 
water systems and modern plumbing, refrigera- 
tion systems, electric household and shop ap- 
pliances and many other worthwhile improve- 
ments. Machinery reduces his labor and gives 
him more leisure time. 

“With all this goes the opportunity of build- 
ing cozy and attractive homes and modern 
barns, poultry houses, milk houses, machine 
sheds and other needed structures. A _ well 
managed farm becomes the envy of many a 
struggling city dweller. 





“Farming is all right. Clouds may come on 
the horizon, but why worry about clouds? They 
are needed to bring rain for the crops. An op- 
timistic mind and a stiff upper lip, coupled 
with diligent effort will dispel quickly the buga- 


,”9 


boo of a ‘hard year’. 


President of Development Bureau 


EscanaBaA, Micu., June 16.—At the annual 
meeting here of the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau, G. Harold Earle, president of the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, 
Mich., was elected president, representatives 
being present from every one of the fifteen 
counties in the peninsula. This was the twen- 
tieth annual meeting of the bureau, which has, 
during the last two decades, rendered excellent 
service along the lines of recreation, conserva- 
tion and agriculture, with special emphasis on 
the recreational program as relating to tourist 
business. 

George N. Harder, manager of I. Stephenson 





Co. Trustees, Wells, Mich., retiring president 
after a service of two years in that office, was 
presented at this meeting with a silver mounted 
gavel as an expression of appreciation of the 
faithful service he has rendered. The advisory 
committee of the bureau for the ensuing year 
is made up as follows: George McCormick 
Menominee; M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain; J, §, 
Wiedman, jr., Trout Creek; Thornton Green 
E. A. Hamar, Chassell; John M. Bush, Ne. 
gaunee, and George N. Harder, Wells, 

G. Harold Earle, the new president, and 
.John M. Bush, member of the advisory commit- 
tee, both are particularly interested in the con. 
servation program and the recreational develop. 
ment. Mr. Earle’s company owns and operates 
an all-year-round resort at Blaney Park. John 
M. Bush is manager of the land department of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., which owns and 
operates the famous Williams Hotel at Grand 
Island. Both have done much to assist in con- 
serving the wild life in Michigan, to reforest 
its cut-over lands and in every way develop the 
resources of the upper peninsula. 


Remodels for Convenience and Display 


Etcin, ILt., June 16.—Its own office has be- 
come the best demonstration of what can be 
accomplished by the Geister Bros. Lumber Co. 
in the realm of remodeling and modernization. 
Customers who can easily remember entering 
an office that was inconvenient for both cus- 
tomer and lumberman, because of its old-fash- 
ioned arrangement and because artificial light- 
ing was required at all times, now come to 
the same office and find it so changed that they 
tell their friends to “go down and take a look.” 

Although it is no bigger, there is more room 
and it is easier to use. The bookkeeping and 
sales departments have been inclosed by a 
counter, at the corner of which is a cashier’s 
cage. Especially noticeable is the artistic way 
in which the counter, and the walls and ceiling 
of the entire office, are paneled in knotty Cali- 
fornia white pine, narrow random width. The 
hunting and fishing trophies which are dis- 
played helps to give an atmosphere of the 
great outdoors. 

The stained and varnished wood paneling is 
shown to unusually good advantage by the 
lighting. Two sides of the office are built 
mostly of plate glass windows, and these with 


— 


the help of a large sky light eliminate almost 
entirely the need for artificial lighting in the 
daytime, which under the old arrangement was 
a necessity. 

As stated, this makes an excellent display in 
itself while providing more cheery working 
conditions, but to provide a place to show the 
mariy passersby some of the many other things 
that can be accomplished by the intelligent use 
of wood, the entire front half of the office has 
been given over to display purposes, and the 
large window display space is always utilized 
to point out the good features of some special 
item. 

G. H. Geister and W. R. Geister, the broth- 
ers who are known to hundreds of Elginites as 
“Doc” and “Bill” respectively, believe in good 
lumber and aggressive advertising of it, as will 
be noticed by their active participation in the 
building of the wood hangar at the new air- 
port, mentioned on another page of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The Geister 
Bros. Lumber Co. is not afraid to try some- 
thing new, in search of lumber markets and in 
co-operation with manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers. 





a 














The remodeled office of the Geister Bros. Lumber Co., at Elgin, Ill. This picture was taken June 
10, the day of the opening of the city’s new airport. W. R. Geister (at left) had as visitors J. 
Lingass, of Portland, Ore., sales manager Portland Manufacturing Co., and Arthur J. Gram 


and Jacques Willis, of the Gram-Willis Lumber Co., Chicago. 


The young lady is Miss Aleta 


Doss, bookkeeper. 
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Realm of the Retailer 














View of combination sawmill, planing mill and retail plant of the Savannah Planing Mill Co, at Savannah, Ga. 


Agriculture as a Basis of Lumber Sales 


The “Cullud’” Man and His Cherished Mule—The Coming of Scientific 
Farming—Fawvorable Reports About Southern Building 


The Realm has more or less duplicated 
Sherman’s March to the Sea, so far as ter- 
rain covered is concerned. Happily our 
maneuver has caused less damage to prop- 
erty and fewer heated emotions among the 
populace. 

Spring is a wonderful season in Georgia, 
and the countryside has an expansive pas- 
toral beauty. Everywhere we saw darkies 
and mules, that inseparable partnership of 
the plantation country, busy but not too 
energetic about it. The Missouri mocking 
bird seems to be the favorite tractor of the 
cotton country, and there is said to be a 
large and steady market in the Old South 
for the mules raised in the Show-Me State. 
Montgomery is a great distributing center 
for these animals. A combination of one 
darky, one mule and one plow, together 
with some incidental melody by two mem- 
bers of the trio, can work considerable up- 
turning in a cotton patch. Come to think 
of it, though, we haven’t heard much twit- 
tering by the long-eared songsters. Perhaps 
they can’t sing Missouri’s songs in a strange 
land. 


Farming in the Old South 


It is a smiling land of haunting and elu- 
sive beauty. Dogwood and magnolias, roses 
and old-fashioned garden flowers, brimming 
streams and fringes of pine, picturesque 
little houses of the field hands and darkies 
basking in the sun. How these dusky 
children of earth do love the spring sun- 
sine before it gets too ardent! 

‘A northern man doesn’t pretend to know 
much about southern’: negroes. He sees 
hihdreds and even thousands of ‘them; 


q et, happy in their own way, sometimes 


ging, sometimes ™sqbdued, going unob- 
trusively their’own wa Very few of them 
suggest the more florid. and assertive types 
of Harlem and south-side Chicago. The 
Realm hasn’t especially searched for them, 
but nowhere in the South have we seen 
the well-known northern so-called, “classy 
nigger,” dressed up like Mrs. Astor’s horse, 
80ose-stepping along the street in a sky- 
blue suit and a gardenia. ‘Most of the la- 
borers in southern lumber yards are col- 
ored men. The negro quarters in the cities 





are picturesque beyond belief, and the flocks 
of dusky babies are no end amusing. And 
if you want to see straight backed and lei- 
surely dignity in action, notice a colored 
woman with a basket or a bundle of laun- 
dry tied up in a sheet and balanced on her 
head with no hands touching it. It just 
balances as securely as the earth upon its 
foundations in the deep. 


The Call for Diversification 


For one reason or another the agricul- 
tural sections of the Old South seem not 
yet to have reached the full production 
which one imagines is possible. Negro la- 
bor is not especially suited to machine 
farming, though colored men in cities act 
as chauffeurs of fine cars and of trucks. 
The soil is productive but calls for careful 
handling, and share renting does not al- 
ways encourage scientific practices. This 
scientific farming and especially diversifica- 
tion still have a considerable distance to go 
down here, and the boll weevil and the cat- 
tle tick are serious enemies. Add the fact 
that for many years after the Civil War 
there was a scarcity of capital for intensive 
farm development, and it is perhaps not 
strange that production and farm values 
have not reached the levels of the upper 
Mississippi Valley. But climate and rain- 
fall indicate that great possibilities lie 
ahead. 

In the meantime country -retailing...does 
not offer guite the opportunities of more 
thickly . d- regions where scientific 
agricultuge: 4ias made more progress. In 
aggregate these country sales are -of course 
important, and one imagines ‘that retail 
lumbermen did not suffer the devastation 
that struck parts of the North in the defla- 
tion period following the World War. Some 
southern’ rural lumbermen would tell a 
different story; but without deprecating 
their troubles it is at least a guess that 
their real expansion lies still farther in the 
future when diversification and science have 
brought gréater returns per acre to southern 
farmers. This change is visibly under way, 
and it is not much. of a hazard to say that 
lumber markets in the Old South are clearly 
marked for steady expansion. 





One or two lumbermen have told the 
Realm that in the coastal region, notably 
between Savannah and Charleston, an un- 
usual factor has entered the picture. Many 
old estates have been bought up, usually at 
distress prices, and have been turned into 
vast game preserves. This is not a small 
thing. One man said that practically all 
the large plantations on a strip twenty or 
more miles in width between these two 
cities have in this way been withdrawn 
from agricultural production. Small farms 
are notched in here and there and are cul- 
tivated, but hundreds of thousands of acres 
are held in the wild state needed for the 
breeding of game birds and animals. Few 
buildings are needed or wanted, and few 
people draw their livings from this land. 
On many of these holdings timber has heen 
sold more than ‘sufficient to pay the pur- 
chase price. Doubtless in time these hold- 
ings will be broken up into farms when 
rising land values ‘make it profitable, and 
perhaps this withdrawal of lands vor 
some advantage to southern farmers. by 
ting production. But in the meantime Art 


*fioldings support few towns and certainly 


few retail lumber yards. It is nothing to 
cause Worry and is mentioned merely asa 
casual item of interest; for when condi- 
tions demand it these lands will go ‘onee 
more into the making: of homes and: produc- 
tive farms, 


“Leads in -Tidustrial Expansion: 


Nation-wide reports of building and in- 
dustrial expansion indicate that relatively 
the Old South’ is “more than holding its 
own. These reports show a varied charac- 
ter and an even distribution of new build- 
ing over the States of the South, indicating 
that it isnot one’ industry or one section 
that is showing this forward movement. 
The unemployment of the early months of 
1930 was less acute in the South, and the 
development of essentially new industries 
probably accounts for that fact. In agricul- 
ture, dairying is showing marked gains; 
something to be expected from the ‘rapid 
growth of southern cities and the accom- 
panying creation of a ready market for but- 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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The new Temple Lumber Co. yard in Kerrville, Tex., represents the last word in building material stores. Over 3,000 people passed 
through the front door during the two days of the opening. The yard is located on the Old Spanish Trail, a national highway that runs 
from St. Augustine, Fla., to San Diego, Calif. 


Opening of New Yard Is Big Event 


KerrviL_e, Tex., June 16.—A new idea in merchandising was tried roofing problems and his talks were both entertaining and instructive, 
out by the Temple Lumber Co. when opening its new yard in Kerrville An exhibit of models of farm buildings and equipment prepared by 
recently. Instead of the usual stiff and formal “pass ’em through the the Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College department of agricultural 
plant” type of opening, it was made a “prospect-getting” event for the engineering was a feature that attracted much attention. A demonstra- 
firm and for the manufacturers participating in the opening. 

More than 3,000 people visited the yard during the two-days’ opening, 
and of these 1,268 were adults. From that number nearly 500 actual pros- 
pects were obtained. Nine of these were for new homes, and the rest 
were for remodeling, repairing, flooring, painting, shingles, cement work, 
fence and farm buildings. 

Four manufacturers participated in the opening with special exhibits. 
That of the Lone Star Cement Company Texas, was in charge of A. C. 
Connolly jr., for the “Lone Star” brand, and Pat Bridge for the “Incor” 
brand. C. H. Quant and T. R. Anderson put on the demonstration for 
the Martin-Senour Co. paints. They were assisted by Miss Veta Cul- 
pepper, Kerr County home demonstration agent, and Mrs. E. H. Keith. 

R. I. Williams, district sales representative of the Continental Steel 

















Exhibit of M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
with A. J. Wartes in charge 





tion in laying end-matched flooring was put on by Mr. Ingram, a con- 
tractor working out of the Temple yard at Smithville, who was a guest 
of the company at the opening. This type of flooring is manufactured 
by the Temple Lumber Co. mill at Pineland, Tex. Souvenirs and re- 
freshments were supplied the guests in abundance. 

The merchandising plan was carried out by the manufacturers’ repreé- 
sentatives and Temple Lumber Co. yard managers brought to Kerrville 

















Beautifully situated, Kerrville is a thriving city of 4,600 inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of 8,000 tourists who come to the Hill Country for the summer. 
Along the Guadalupe River near Kerrville are many summer homes of 
people living in the larger cities of Texas. Since many Houston people 
have purchased sites along this beautiful stream the Temple Lumber Co. 
officials decided that it would be a good idea to locate one of their yards 
in Kerrville. Thus the business can be solicited in Houston and the 
material delivered on the building site from the local yard 





Corporation, Kokomo, Ind., attended the opening and had his two star 
salesmen, M. P. (Mike) Leonard and L. C. Dargen, on hand to demon- 
strate their “Pioneer” fence. Probably the greatest volume of business 
was created by this exhibit as the ranchers around Kerrville buy fence 
by the mile. 
A. J. Wartes represented the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., 

of Kansas City, Mo., at the exhibit and demonstration of their “Seal 0’ The Continental Steel Corporation’s exhibit of Pioneer Fence, with M. P. 
Cedar” and other red cedar shingles. Mr. Wartes is an authority on Leonard and L. C. Dargen in charge 
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for the opening. These included I. B. McFarland, general manager of 
yards ; S. F. Styles, assistant general manager of yards, and S. Deane 
Wasson, advertising counsel, of the general office in Houston; J. H. 
Tampke, manager of the Houston yard; C. A. Davis, manager of the 
Houston Heights yard; Howard Bridge, manager of the Dallas yard; 
J. M. Fulks, manager of the Victoria yard; O. C. Fite, manager of the 
Smithville yard; Wade H. Taylor, manager of the Temple yard, and 
H. A. Dittmar, manager of the Dilley yard. Short talks were given at 
each exhibit and then those who evinced an interest in the exhibit were 
interviewed and their names taken on cards indicating in what they were 
interested. 

These cards will be followed up by E. E. Keller, manager of the Kerr- 
ville yard, by an intensive advertising and solicitation campaign. 

Many prizes were awarded, including $10 to Mrs. T. L. Cullom and 
$5 to Miss Millicent Woodruff for the best letters written on “Why a 
Woman Prefers to Live in Her Own Home.” The plan of the opening 
was worked out by General Manager McFarland, Resident Manager 
Keller and Mr. Wasson, advertising counsel. 

L. D. Gilbert, of Texarkana, general manager of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., parent company of the Temple Lumber Co., attended the 
opening to observe the effects of the merchandising idea promoted. 

The ladies were much in evidence at the opening, and many of the 
wives, daughters and sisters of the visiting representatives accompanied 
their men folks to the “Heart o’ Hills” country. These included Mrs. 
I. B. McFarland, Mrs. J. H. Tampke, Mrs. C. A. Davis, Mrs. McKinney, 
and Mrs. S. Deane Wasson, of Houston; Mrs. Howard Bridge, of Dallas; 
Mrs. R. I. Williams and daughter, of Waco, and Mrs. John Bickett, jr., 
of San Antonio. The ladies were entertained at the Blue Bonnet hotel 
with a bridge luncheon by Mrs. Keller. 

Most of the visitors remained over Sunday and were entertained by 
J. V. Davis, manager of the Blue Bonnet hotel, with a chicken barbeque. 

Kerrville is located in the hill country, 75 miles west of San Antonio. 
It is the center of the mohair and wool producing regions of Texas, 
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The Martin-Senour Co.’s paint demonstration, with C. H. Quant and 
T. R. Anderson in charge 


sheep and goat ranches being the dominant industry. It is quite a resort 
town, especially in summer, and many Houston people have summer 
homes there. Its population is given as 4,546 in the present census. 

The Temple Lumber Co. and its parent, the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., consist of the general offices of the mills and wholesale departments 
at Texarkana, three mills, the general offices at Houston for the retail 
division, and twenty-four retail yards. 

The mills at Diboll, Pineland and Hemphill are among the largest 
cutting timber in Texas. 


Modernization Program Gets Results 


CorvALLIs, Ore., June 14.—Originally aim- 


tion work this year, it now appears as though 
this goal. might be exceeded by 50 and pos- 
sibly by 100 percent, according to a statement 


ernization. 


showed a substantial number of building per- 
ing for a total of $50,000 in home moderniza- mits. The first three weeks of April showed 
more than half of the total made up of mod- 
It should bea remembered, also, 


tees were named to do the following work: 


(1) Secure a demonstration project at a 
proper location where the owner’s co-operation 
would be forthcoming. 


(2) Secure list of other buildings that 





made to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Wil- 
liam E, North, secretary-manager Corvallis 
Chamber of Commerce, which organization has 
played a prominent part in the organizing and 
carrying forward of the campaign. Interest 
and enthusiasm has spread to every section of 
the city, and the home modernizing campaign 
is perhaps the most lively topic of conversa- 
tion today among the townspeople. 

“The program is a continuous one,” said Mr. 
North, “and we intend to have at least one 
modernization project under way during all of 
the months of the year that permit building. 

“Corvallis has fared better than most cities 
of the Northwest as regards unemployment. 
Everyone who wants to work is having oppor- 
tunity to do so. The Chamber of Commerce 
has had not one request on the part of local 





needed modernization. 


(3) Interview business men, such as build- 
ers, material men and others, selling the idea 
of a demonstration project and getting them 
to come in with their labor and material at 
cost. 


(4) Organize newspaper publicity. 


(5) Devise additional ways and means of 
putting the project before the people. 


Each committee in the course of two weeks 
had done its part. An old house that had been 
idle for 18 months and which heretofore had 
earned but $10 per month was selected. The 
value was perhaps $1,500. Plans were drawn 
and modernization details worked out. Peaked 
roofs were made more gradual, a fire-place was 
erected on the outside, full basement dug and 








people for work, but we have had several from 
persons desiring men to do work for them. 


the house set over it. Attractive stairs both 








During February, Corvallis was one of the 
four cities in Oregon to show an increase in 
building permits over last year. Mest of this 
was modernization. In March, Corvallis 





Corvallis modernization project under way 


Corvallis modernization project at the start 


that the small jobs in modernization do not 
require building permits, and if these were 
included the total would be greatly increased.” 

Home modernization activities, according to 
Mr. North, were started in Corvallis for three 
reasons: First, to take up surplus labor and 
bring to the community additional payrolls that 
would enable wage earners more promptly to 
pay their bills; second, to increase the real 
value of property at various locations within 
the city; and third, to improve the appearance 
of the city in general. 

These three points were outlined at a meet- 
ing of realtors called for the purpose of work- 
ing out a program for the year. When this 


body was “sold” completely on the idea, con- 
tractors, builders, building and loan men, in- 
surance writers, material men and furniture 
dealers were invited to a general meeting where 
the plan was placed before them. The idea 
was approved by the majority and the program 
Sub-commit- 


of procedure was worked out. 





to the basement and upstairs replaced the old 
crooked ones. An alcove was built in the en- 














Corvallis modernization project at finish 
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trance and old swinging doors between the liv- 
ing room and dining room gave way to a beau- 
tiful arched doorway. Built-ins, alcoves and 
other featurés were added. In the “transforma- 
tion” a beautiful modern English bungalow is 
the result. Eight persons to date have sought 
to rent it at $45 to $50 a month, offering to 
sign a lease for from three months to three 
years. One man wanted to buy this house at 
a price which would net the owner a hand- 
some profit on the original investment plus the 
modernization cost. 

What then happened? Corvallis people seeing 
the example and following the “propaganda’”’ 
prepared by the modernization committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, realized that herein 
lay a great opportunity to transform holdings 
that were liabilities into active, profitable in- 
vestments. This is exactly what they set about 
to do—to make old houses into new homes. 
New roofs, fireplaces, porches, basements, heat- 
ing plants, plumbing systems, partition rear- 
rangements, new built-ins, and other types of 
construction that go with modernization pro- 
grams, are being put in in all sections of the 
city. The field seems to be unlimited. 
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This Corvallis house is having a fireplace added 





When the demonstration project is completed 
“open house” will be held for one week. The 
house will be furnished with the best of furni- 
ture loaned by local furniture dealers. For the 
last several weeks a large spot-light has been 


es 


played on the house every night, illuminating a 
sign describing the project and listing the firms 
doing the work. This spot-light will be con. 
tinued during the “open house” period, 


Many Small Boats Being Built 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 18.—With the 
hardwood market generally at a low ebb, it is 
interesting to note that Twin Cities manufac- 
turers just now are active as never before jp 
building small boats. Amalgamation of three 
boat building companies into the Minnetonka 
Boat Works at Wayzata, Lake Minnetonka, 
with a branch plant at Deephaven, is one of 
the latest developments. A quantity of oak 
and cedar is beine used, although considerable 
mahagony also is being purchased. A 75-foot 
cruiser has just been completed at St. Paul for 
Mississippi to Gulf cruises, and reports from 
LaCrosse, Wis., a downriver point, indicate 
that boat building companies there are work- 
ing at top speed to fill a demand for outboard 
motor cruisers and rowboats. 


Describes New Lumber Stack Foundations 


The accompanying photographs, showing a 
new system of concrete and steel rail founda- 
tions for stacking lumber, recently installed in 
the yard of the W. L. Brissey Lumber Co., 
Anderson, S. C., were sent in by John Will 
Robertson, president of that company, with the 
following explanatory remarks: 

“It will be noted that our yard is located on 
the side of a small hill, and we were contin- 
ually having trouble in keeping our stacks 
straight. 

“We are now taking up the wood founda- 
tions, and are replacing them with steel rails 
set in concrete, as shown in the photographs. 

“For this purpose we bought some used steel 





Another view of the new foundations. 


rails, from the railroad here, at $15 a ton. 
We can get these rails in almost any lengths, 
but they usually work out better in 30-foot 
lengths. We have set the rails in concrete 
piers about 7 feet apart, using four rails for 
16-foot lumber and five rails for longer ma- 
terial. 

“We have laid these rails level, and start 
the piles with a racking stick, using a thick 
stick at one end and a thin stick at the other, 
to give sufficient pitch to the piles so that 
water will drain off. We also top out our 
stacks, as shown in the pictures, when carried 
as high we care to go with them. 

“We kept a record of the cost of the new 


foundations, and find that 1,100 feet of rail, 
set in concrete, cost us complete $330, or 30 
cents per lineal foot of rail. Thinking that 
other dealers might want to construct similar 
foundations, we gladly pass along this informa- 
tion to be used as you see fit.” 

In conformity with its policy of keeping its 
readers informed as to new plans and methods 
being put into effect in the realm of retail yard 
construction and operation, as well as in all 
other branches of the lumber industry, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gladly devotes space 
to reproducing the photographs sent in by Mr, 
Robertson, together with his very clear expo- 
sition of the details of construction. 








4 
(1) Showing the old foundations before removal to make way for the new type. (2) A section of the new foundations completed: (3) 


(4) Showing three completed and topped stacks, and one ready to top 
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The Lumber Dealer’s Relations to 


By John E. Hill, Panhandle 


His Community — Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex. 


City planning and building financing seem to be fast demanding 
greater consideration on the part of retail lumbermen. 

Under the head of city planning we would include chamber of 
commerce work in its general program, more particularly those 
activities which tend to create conditions that will cause a city to 
build, rather than individual promotions. 

Higher standards of living and of business ethics; higher stand- 
ards for schools, better parks—all of these are things which a lum- 
berman can well afford to assist in securing. 

Then we have, more particularly, city planning itself, which refers 
to a program of streets, a program of parks, of highways; to laying 
out residential districts which shall be protected for high-class 
homes, the building of industrial districts where industries may 
find adequate facilities, and a co-operative spirit on the part of the 
city in which they expect to build their business. 


City Building Codes Require Attention 


An outstanding example of such a matter has been the widening 
of streets, in some of our larger cities, and in some not so large. 
It stands to reason that a lot of people are continually moving to 
larger cities to make homes, and they will be more attracted to that 
city which has a definite program than to a city where their invest- 
ments may be exposed to the hazards of time, and letting undesir- 
able conditions develop about their homes. City building codes 
demand a certain amount of time from the lumberman if he would 
protect the future of his business. 

I know two towns of the same size. In one town a lumberman 
has been able to sell wood shingle roofs for years, and the local 
dealers, being wise, have insisted on good construction, which mini- 
mizes any fire hazard. The other town has had a code which has 
denied home owners the benefits of the best wood constructed roofs, 
and in their place permitted every variety of substitute roofs to 
flourish, and which has failed to serve the purpose intended; namely, 
to withstand all of the elements. Every lumberman knows that 
some of these substitute roofs are a greater fire hazard than a well 
constructed wood shingle roof. 

Every lumberman today should be interested in the general policy 
of his city. By this I do not so much mean politics as I do the 
trend of affairs in city government and city business. Every lum- 
berman should take an interest in better schools and better churches. 
It is quite true that such a program may mean greater expense, and 
sometimes direct donations, but without question that town is fortu- 
nate which can show prospective home owners good schools and 
good churches; and the same is true of clubs and amusement activi- 
ties. Every lumberman is interested in seeing his town develop 
strong financial institutions, wisely administered, for the good of 
the public. 


Co-operation with Building and Loan 


Now I come to the matter of co-operation with building and loan 
associations. I feel that lumbermen should be on the board of 
directors of such institutions, preferably more than one lumberman, 
so that he may not appear to be gaining a selfish advantage. My 
first reason for this is that lumbermen are vitally interested in safe- 
guarding the affairs of the building and loan companies of their 
towns. They are well qualified to do this, because they can advise 
as to the safety and value of various forms of construction; they 
are, as a rule, well qualified to pass on the character of a loan and 
Should be able to give sound and helpful advice with reference to 
the general policies of the building and loan companies. Too often 
the organizers of building and loan associations are inexperienced as 
to many of the difficulties and problems that a lumberman must 
encounter as he builds his business. I do not think lumbermen 
should attempt to subscribe the capital for building and loan asso- 
Ciations, as the real purpose of a building and loan association is 
to mobilize capital that is not working and put it to work toward 
building more homes. 





*Condensed from an address delivered at last annual convention 


The subject of financing has been included in this study. It goes 
without saying that it is to every lumberman’s interest to discourage 
over-financing. First, that he may avoid having paper that is not 
liquid, and which can not be collected. Equally, he should be inter- 
ested in preventing a customer from owing so much that he will 
not be able to pay, or could pay only under strain of sacrifice. He 
should be interested in avoiding the evil effects of over-financing 
upon his city, upon its program, and upon its stability of values. 

I feel that we should study for just a few minutes the dangers 
attendant on over-financing. The first is the tying up of dealers’ capital 
needed in their business, because if a customer owes too much he 
may have difficulty in paying promptly. Another danger is that 
of getting property on their hands. When they over-finance 
a customer they may be buying his property, which may not be 
built to suit them, or the general public, and for which they may 
have no use. Many a lumberman owns property that he does not 
yet know about, and that he would not think of buying if he were 
paying hard cash for it, without the element of possible profits in 
the sale of material. Another very practical item is the danger of 
getting competition which he does not need. 

Whenever over-financing is being done in a city it usually gives 
an air of prosperity that will be misleading to competitors, who will 
be led into investments which prove unprofitable to themselves and 
a hindrance to their city’s further prosperity. Again, it develops 
an improper attitude on the part of our customers. They seem to 
think that a lumberman owes them any courtesy that they may ask 
for, without reference to its being a business proposition. They say 
that everybody else is going in debt for a home and they might as 
well do so, also; not realizing that with over-financing usually go 
excessive costs, and that the natural result of over-financing is 
inflated values, which will react. Quite often it has a bad effect 
upon contractors and leads them to demand concessions which they 
are not entitled to, and quite often encourages them into reckless 
building on their own account, to their ultimate sorrow. 


Over-Financing Promotes Mushroom Building 


There is, however, another phase of over-financing to consider, 
and that is, it is not so much the matter of making a loan out of 
proportion to usual standards of safety, as some 100 percent loans 
are safer than other 50 percent loans; but the danger of over-financ- 
ing is that it promotes mushroom building. Within the last ten 
years almost every section of the United States has been visited by 
that delusion of apparent prosperity. It is thought to have been 
the result of the artificial restriction of building during the war, 
coupled with the turning loose of large quantities of productive 
machinery and surplus capital in the United States; to some extent 
probably based on an excessive amount of the world’s gold held in 
our banks. Community after community, dealer after dealer, and 
contractor after contractor got a touch of financing speculative 
building, and few and far between were the communities, the com- 
panies, or the builders that did not feel a serious after-effect. 

A very pertinent suggestion today with consideration to financing 
any home where it involves a loan of more than 50 percent must 
be a study of your customer’s installment paper out on cars, radios, 
pianos and jewelry. You can depend upon it that your customer 
will pay out these other installments before he pays for his home. 

There has been discussion of what constitutes over-financing. 
This varies, of course, from 25 percent in small unincorporated vil- 
lages to perhaps 33 1-3 percent in a small town without any particu- 
lar advantage; perhaps 40 to 50 percent in the average county seat 
town, as much as 60 percent if a town has good mercantile busi- 
ness, and possibly 75 percent in a town where there is a constant 
payroll and likelihood of the town making further growth. 

Almost every loan of 75 percent has an element of hazard in it 
unless the customer has substantial holdings elsewhere. Another 
criterion is that a monthly payment on a home should never exceed 
25 percent of the monthly income. A second lien should seldom 
exceed 10 percent of the monthly income. 

Over-financing often comes from fear that competitors will get 
the business, from greed and from self-deception. My plea is° for 
greater conservatism in this feature of our business. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C., June 16.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended June 7, 1930, and 


for twenty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with 
statistics of identical mills for the correspondence period of 1929: 














ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent rent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders a 1929 
Southern Pine Association.........e+eseeeee: 124 49,937,000 90 42,609,000 81 41,202,000 90 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 137,765,000 81 140,172,000 76 132,009,000 69 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 66 49,242,000 93 36,195,000 80 32,555,000 75 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 20,743,000 86 14,557,000 77 16,977,000 108 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... q 7,406,000 738 5,144,000 95 5,549,000 45 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20e 1,837,000 67 2,151,000 62 2,721,000 94 
North Carolina Pine Association........+.++: 45 5,315,000 75 3,743,000 71 2,863,000 48 
California Redwood Association........ eeecee 13 7, 158,000 107 6,236,000 70 6,459,000 70 
Total softwoods 477 279,403,000 85 250,807,000 "7 240,335,000 74 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ . 187 27,224,000 92 25,918,000 73 20,221,000 63 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 5,101,000 77 2,510,000 63 1,735,000 49 
ORE DORGGES.. ccsesservercessoteeteoouns 207 32,325,000 89 28,428,000 72 21,956,000 62 
SE, SUEDE cccnckodeceecoddocess Hee nenes 664 311,728,000 85 279,235,000 77 262,291,000 73 
TWENTY-THREE WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association. .........--+++++++ 2,891 1,252,953,000 90 1,172,409,000 86 1,167,537,000 83 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 4,209 3.475,117,000 91 3,295,852,000 84 3,215,425,000 80 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,413 853,570,000 94 "741 ,651,000 78 746,045,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 582 337,841,000 68 477,172,000 80 488,339,000 80 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 186 81,750,000 74 98,061,000 78 91,361,000 67 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 605 43, 230, 000 84 49,425,000 71 49,494,000 71 
North Carolina Pine Association..........+.:. 1,009 124,083,000 85 104,969,000 82 97,510,000 81 
California Redwood Association...........+6: 315 163,657,000 101 146,673,000 91 151,265,000 85 
EE 50 vues ode dea ene eeedebe 11,210 6,360,201,000 “89 6,086,212,000 83 6,006,976,000 “81 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 4,398 684,712,000 88 624,336,000 74 603,898,000 72 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 605 169,659,000 84 99,295,000 68 87,273,000 64 
ee ee ee eer ao 854,371,000 “87 723,631,000 "74 691,171,000 71 
Grane BOGRS ocveccccvcosivccsseocesoses acece 26,608 7,214,572,000 89 6,809,843,000 82 6,698,147,000 80 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 16.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage June 7, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
MOUEROTM FEO ASOOSIRMOM. oc cccdccccccccceses 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
- 116 880,614,000 144,606,000 16 
- 140 1,475,447,000 406,919,000 28 
e 87 1,265,334,000 133,614,000 1l 
° 7 240,127,000 17,203,000 7 
- 187 1,074,425,000 223,466,000 21 





Southern Pine Barometer 


June 16.—For the week 
ending June 7, Saturday, 136 mills of total 
capacity of 161'2 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly out of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 


New Or.eEAns, LA., 


~ 


a e~- Percent 
-year Actual 


Production— meter Feet Ave. “Prod. ater 


Aver. 3 yrs... 67,768,268 
i Ree 54,801,328 80.87 ee 
Shipments* 2,231 46,851,000 69.13 85.49 
Orders 
Received* ... 2,121 44,541,000 65.73 81.28 
On hand end 
weekt .. 7,527 158,067,000 


*Orders were 95.07 percent of shinmenta. 
*Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 136 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.44 percent, or 2,310,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosHu, Wis,. June 16—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 





ended June a: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hard woods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 60 units...12,560,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 6,905,000 115,000 55 
Shipmentst ........ 3,690,000 62,000 29 
Orders receivedt.... 2,224,000 37,000 17 
Orders on hand.....26,125,000 ...... 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 84 units*..17,617,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,035,000 24,000 11 
Shipmentst ........ 2,494,090 30,000 14 
Orders receivedt.... 2,897,000 34,000 16 
Orders on hand..... 16. "432,000 oaeas as 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 14.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended June 7: 


—Redwood White- 
Percent of wood 





Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 7,158,000 100 1,296,000 
Shipments ...... 6,236,000 87 546,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 6,459,000 90 670,000 
On hand ......22,874,000 5,675,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 1,901,000 1,802,000 
Southern California*...... 16,000 802,000 
| Ee 85,000 50,000 
OE ee ee 1,542,000 1,176,000 
I «cn chien a ara give acl aad 1 "392,000 2, 609, 000 

6,236,000 6,459,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.k, VA., June 16.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and twelve 
mills for the week ended June 7: 





Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output sae ments 

Average*. .16,440,000 

Actual .... 9,202,000 56 ated 
Shipments .. 7,616,000 46 83 a 
Orderst..... 5,418,000 33 59 71 
Unfilled 

orders . 69,542,000 He 

+A verage” is of production for the last 
three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill this week 


amounted to 48,375 feet; 


preceding week’s av- 
erage was 62, 691 feet. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 14.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended May 31: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
Orders on hand first of 94 mills 18 mills 
week— 
Califeormian ..cccces 82,634,285 1,634,101 
Atlantic Coast .... 82,561,959 10,260,701 
Miscellaneous 4,864,402 3,305,047 
eee 170,060,646 15,199,849 
Orders received— 
California ........ 23,503,234 140,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 23,834,328 5,318,435 
Miscellaneous 108,053 528,000 
ere 47,445,615 5,986,435 
Cancellations— 
rrr rrr 354,589 o ania 
Atlantic Coast .... 2,478,263 25,000 
Miscellaneous 4,502 Bayes: 2 
- | A re 2,837,354 25,000 
Shipments— 
ee 20,201,747 672,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 21,178,690 3,057,567 
Miscellaneous .... 136,619 1,285,000 
0 ee 41,517,056 5,014,567 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eS eee 85,581,183 1,102,101 
Atlantic Coast .... 82,739,334 12,496,569 
Miscellaneous 4,831,334 2,548,047 
EE. tea «0.4 pices 173,151,851 16,146,717 


Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 


TE. ada ond ee ee eae 185,260,495 
Orders received ....... 53,432,050 
Cancellations ......c¢-. 2,862,354 
Oo RE Peres 46,531,623 


Unfilled end of week. , 189,298, 568 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 14.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 


on statistics for twenty-six mills :. Percent 
poe of same 
pro- period 
Feet y =v al of 1929 
For Week ended June 7: 
Production ........5. 32,978,000 
ae 19,999,000 61 , 
ae ii oe on tin ci i 23,859,000 73 a 
Stocks end week..... 639, 063,000 <2 110 
Por Jan. 1 to June 7: 
Pro@uction .....c056- 355,842,000 4 68 
no. 662 sea ée 491.426, 000 138 78. 
SE core datueevcou 507,117,000 143 81 
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“Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, ORE., June 18.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended June 14: 
fotal number of mills reporting, 90: 


tual production for week...... 50,518,000 
aripments teen tener e ee eeeeens 37,380,000 
Orders received ....---+++eeeeeee 35,612,000 

for 66 mills: 

Rim CAPACITY 2. ccccccccccce 74,469,000 

ye for 3 previous years..... 50,922,000 
Actual production for week....... 46,208,000 
Report for 87 mills: 
Average production.............. 52,822,000 
Unfilled OrderS.......s-seeeeeeees 129,376,000 
Stocks on hand—June 14.......... 1,250,084,000 
Identical mills reporting, 66: 

oduction— 

Properating ORES occcsansaron 74,469,000 

Average for 3 previous years... 50,922,000 


Week ended Week ended 
June 14,1930 June 15, 1929 


Actual for week.... 46,208,000 53,708,000 
Shipments ..........- 34,552,000 47,076,000 
Orders received ...... 32,784,000 43,484,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 

Production— . 
Average for 3 previous years..... 39,175,000 
Week ended Week ended 


June 14,1930 June 15, 1929 
Unfilled orders ...... 103,662,000 129,584,000 
Gross stocks on hand.992,178,000 831,603,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 18.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 221 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended June 14 gave 
these figures : 

Production. . 148,717,000 


Shipments. .164,646,000 10.71% over production 
Orders ....145,774,000 1.98% under production 


A group of 342 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 

Average weekly operating capacity. 297,828,000 
oepe weekly cut for twenty-four weeks— 

192 

RR re ree ie 186,242,000 
Actual cut week ended June 14....171,483,000 

A group of 209 mills, whose production for 
the week ended June 14 was 147,362,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ia 52,097,000 53,441,000 132,816,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 56,003,000 49,831,000 199,525,000 
Export ..... 38,667,000 24,738,000 180,945,000 
Rgeal ..... pe So ee fe ere 





163,186,000 144,429,000 513,286,000 


A group of 182 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week 


ended June Average first 24 weeks 
0 1929 


14, 1930 19 
Production .138,149,000 149,692,000 165,844,000 
Shipments .155,309,000 143,095,000 171,782,000 
Orders .....136,080,000 138,744,000 175,011,000 


Features of Nefv Tariff Measure 


WasuincrTon, D.C., June 16.—The announce- 
ment from the White House that President 
Hoover would sign the tariff bill, despite all 
the hullabaloo that has been raised against it 
here and there, did not come as a surprise to 
persons in touch with the President. 

Mr. Hoover takes a dispassionate view of 
the tariff bill. He has relied very largely on 
the. advice of the tariff commission concerning 
rate changes and administrative changes. On 
the whole he is convinced that the bill is sound 
and equitable, and that it will steady and en- 
courage business now that the uncertainty is 
past, rather than retard the return to normal 
conditions. 

The $1 per 1000 feet duty on softwood lum- 
ber is retained in the bill as it went to the 
White House. This duty applies on rough lum- 
ber, which includes lumber not further finished 
than surfaced one side. Since a large part of 
the lumber imported into the United States is 
not further finished than surfaced one side, the 
new tariff rate will not apply to the bulk of it. 
The exact percentage to which the rate will 
apply is not definitely known. It has been 
estimated as high as 40 percent and as low as 
25 percent. 

While the rate places softwood lumber on the 
dutiable list, it falls far short of giving the 
American lumber industry the same degree of 
protection from foreign competition enjoyed 
by certain other leading industries. However, 
it may be regarded by lumbermen who have 
demanded protection primarily against Soviet 
Russian competition at least as a friendly ges- 
ture, lifting lumber out of the orphan class and 
making it once more a member of the family. 

Members of Congress from large shingle 
producing States deeply regret that the 25-per- 
cent duty on shingles was eliminated by the 
Senate and held out of the bill in conference 
between the two houses. They feel that this 
measure of protection was badly needed by 
American shingle producers. 

All logs are on the free list in the Smoot- 
Hawley bill, including cedar, fir, spruce and 
western hemlock. 

The paragraphs in the tariff bill as finally 
adopted that are of greatest interest to lumber- 
men are these: 

Par. 401. Timber hewn, sided, or squared, 
otherwise than by sawing, and round timber 
used for spars or in building wharves; sawed 
lumber and timber not specially provided for; 
all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hem- 
lock, or larch, $1 per thousand feet, board 
measure, and in estimating board measure 
for the purposes of this paragraph no de- 
duction shall be made on account of planing, 
tonguing, and grooving: PROVIDED, That 
there shall be exempted from such duty 
boards, planks and deals of fir, spruce, pine, 
hemlock or larch, in the rough or not further 
manufactured than planed or dressed on one 
side, when imported from a country con- 
tiguous to the Continental United States, 





Bookings Again 86 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 19.—Six hundred and fourteen softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended June 14 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 298,962,000 feet, shipments, 282,776,000 feet, and orders, 251,501,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association..............++++:: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
orthern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
California Redwood Association.............. 


OCR: MOTE MNOER.2 oo dc cbc wondiddvee tat lias 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Totals, HaTAWOOES. 6... ccccccccccccccsccce 

















No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
a 141 54,791,000 48,027,000 43,512,000 
4s 221 148,717,000 164,646,000 145,774,000 
ds 90 50,518,000 37,380,000 35,612,000 
ax 18 20,077,000 12,727,000 11,699,000 
a6 7 8,243,000 4,390,000 3,581,000 
as 16 1,013,000 1,412,000 868,000 
6 109 8,868,000 8,496,000 5,454,000 
ie 12 6,735,000 * 5,698,000 5,001,000 
ee 614 298,962,000 282,776,000 251,501,000 
ay 277 34,285,000 27,791,000 24,244,000 
= 16 3,010,000 1,590,000 716,000 
a 293 37,295,000 29,381,000 24,960,000 


which country admits free of duty similar 
lumber imported from the United States. 


Par. 402. Maple (except Japanese maple), 
birch, and beech: Flooring, 8 per centum 
ad valorem. 


Par. 404. Cedar commercially known as 
Spanish cedar, lignumvitae, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satin- 
wood, Japanese white oak, and Japanese 
maple: In the form of sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and all other forms, not further manu- 
factured than sawed, and flooring, 15 per 
centum ad valorem. 


Par. 405. Veneers of wood, 20 per centum 
ad valorem; plywood, 40 per centum ad 
valorem, and in addition thereto on birch 
and alder plywood, 10 per centum ad valorem; 
wood unmanufactured, not specially provided 
for, 20 per centum ad valorem. : 


Par. 406. Hubs for wheels, heading bolts, 
stave bolts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar 
blocks, heading blocks,.and all like blocks or 
sticks, rough hewn, or rough shaped, sawed 
or bored, 10 per centum ad valorem. 


Par. 407. Casks, barrels, and hogsheads 
(empty), sugar-box shooks, and packing 
boxes (empty), and packing-box shooks, of 
wood, not specially provided for, 15 per 
centum ad valorem, 


Par. 408. Boxes, barrels, and other arti- 
cles containing oranges, lemons, limes grape- 
fruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 25 per centum 
ad valorem: PROVIDED, That the thin wood, 
so called, comprising the sides, tops, and 
bottoms of fruit boxes of the growth or 
manufacture of the United States, exported 
as fruit-box shooks, may be reimported in 
completed form, filled with fruit, by the pay- 
ment of duty at one-half the rate imposed 
on similar boxes of entirely foreign growth 
and manufacture; but proof of the identity 
of such shooks shall be made under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 





Preserving Large Poplar Tree 


WuHuitessurG, Ky., June 16.—The Leather- 
wood Lumber Co., operating sawmills on 
Leatherwood Creek several miles from Corn- 
ettsville, Ky., is preserving what is believed to 
be one of the largest yellow poplar trees in 
the State, or perhaps in the entire country. The 
tree in question is 36 feet in circumference and 
12 feet in diameter, and is yet quite well pre- 
served. It is tall and stately, being over 125 
feet to its first branch. To preserve the mam- 
moth tree to posterity, ample protection is be- 
ing given it. The company has marketed re- 
cently a number of big yellow poplar trees, 
some of them 8 and 10 feet in diameter. 


(S@a@aeaaeeaaaaanaaaa 


Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for May, 1930 and 1929, based on reports 
of the same nineteen member mills: 


May May Percent 

1930 1929 decrease 
Production ..... 5,271,000 5,976,000 11.8 
Shipments ..... 5,357,000 7,656,000 30.0 
CO asc ss 4,604,000 6,518,000 29.4 

End Month— 

Orders unfilled... 5,224,000 14,449,000 63.8 
Stocks .........30,674,000 24,902,000 *23.2 


Average Value 25/32x2%”, First, Second and 
Third Maple f. o. b. Michigan and Wisconsin 
Mills 


May May Percent 
1930 1929 increase 
PER s Kc dweds $76.54 $73.85 3.6 


The following are percentages of stock sold 
on June 1, 1930: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple, 244” 
WE Sake 6 vie nitlée 20 24 28 
a os 16 20 
, |. Aa aey see 13 13 18 
AT UBSSO vin.v sees 17 19 24 
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Purchasing Agents Told of the Pros r 


Jun 


— 


eC 


Grade-Marking Advanced by Speakers and Committee} Cha 


The lumber industry will make every ef- 
fort to give its customers exactly the kind 
of lumber they want and need, any and every 
time they want it, and in a manner that they 
will know what they are getting. 

Two representatives of the lumber in- 
dustry united to make that clear to the mem- 
bers of the lumber committee of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, at a meet- 
ing held during the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the association held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, Wednesday morning. L. 
R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandising coun- 
sel of the Southern Pine Association, told of 
the active campaign of his organization and 
its members, and Walter F. Shaw, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., trade extension manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, showed what is being accomplished 
by lumbermen throughout the Union through 
the activities of the National association. 
The general business economist’s viewpoint 
on the situation and the future possibilities 
in the lumber market was explained by L. 
D. Peavey, of Babson Park, Mass., presi- 
dent of Babson’s Statistical Organization. 

The chairman of the committee and its 
presiding officer is G. A. Tompson, of Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., purchasing agent of the Em- 
pire Companies. At the conclusion of the 
session he acceded to a request by Mr. Put- 
man and agreed to appoint a committee to 
work with representatives of the Southern 
Pine Association, for the purpose of pre- 
senting the purchasing agents’ requirements 
to the lumber manufacturers in a clear, 
definite and workable manner, amplifying 
and enlarging upon the information and help 
given last December, when Mr. Tompson 
and some of his co-workers responded to 
an invitation to meet with lumber manufac- 
turers at Hot Springs, Ark. It is hoped that 
as a result of this next meeting the manu- 
facturers will be enabled to fit their manu- 
facturing methods and their products to the 
needs of the consumers, to the mutual bene- 
fit of all concerned. 


The Future of the Lumber Market 


Taxation that is not fitted to present-day 
requirements, and that forces the harvesting 
of the timber crop as quickly as possible, 
was cited by Mr. Peavey as one of the great- 
est problems with which the lumber in- 
dustry has to contend. He considers it one 
of the major factors in any consideration of 
lumber supply and costs, demand and prices. 


He pointed out that since 1925 there had 
been a declining trend in production, until today 
it is at about the level of the ’90s, although 
compound taxes, on both land and standing 
timber, amounting to ten to twenty times as 
much as in 1900, have forced operators to cut 
as rapidly as possible. He considers virgin 
timber supplies adequate for many years’ de- 
mand at present rate of consumption. Timber 
reserves have been depleted, and reforestation 
should be encouraged by tax revision and fire 
protection measures, to maintain the supply, as 
perhaps lumber consumption in the future will 
be well sustained near the present level. He 
said that most of the profits of lumber manu- 
facturing in the past had come from increased 
stumpage values, but does not believe stumpage 
values will increase nearly as rapidly in the 
next ten to twenty years as in the past thirty 
years. In estimating the influence of supply on 
prices, one had to consider supply from the 
continental standpoint, especially in the cases of 
hardwoods available in Central and South 
America and softwoods available in Canada, 


which would check a tendency to rising prices 
based on exhaustion of domestic stands. Higher 
woods operating costs, because of the increas- 
ing remoteness of timber stands, are adding to 
the burden of the manufacturer. And as raw 
materials are now far from consuming mar- 
kets, and 20 to 30 percent of the cost of lumber 
at point of use is freight, cost of which tends 
to increase, lumber is placed at a disadvantage 
in competing with substituted materials manu- 
factured near their markets. Lumber is further 
handicapped in competition by the fact that 
there has been comparatively little increase in 
the output per worker during the last fifteen 
years. 


Shifting in Sources of Demand 


Demand for lumber in the past has been 
stimulated by its relative cheapness, as manu- 
facturers were forced to liquidate their timber 
stands by high taxation, and used the price 
appeal. He quoted Wilson Compton’s state- 
ment that lumber consumption relative to popu- 
lation is falling off at the rate of 2 percent 
annually. The relatively higher prices of lum- 
ber compared with the general price level, he 
said, had stimulated the invention, discovery 
and use of substitutes. Of the total demand for 
lumber, 60 percent is from the building indus- 
tries. Since 1900 there has been a great in- 
crease in urban population, but lumber’s place 
in city building is gradually waning, and there 
will be an increasing tendency in urban centers 
toward the use of other materials. Until 1920, 
the farmer took 40 percent of the total cut, but 
the farmer in recent years has been in an un- 
balanced relation to industry, and has found it 
hard to meet his indebtedness and make a liv- 
ing, or to obtain credits. Progressive lumber 
manufacturers and distributers, however, are 
coming more and more to see the sales possi- 
bilities in this field. There is still a big de- 
mand from it, and there is need for improve- 
ments, which will be built as the farmer 
achieves a better relative position, but it will 
take him several years to do so. The coinci- 
dence of the farm depression with the over- 
building of the cities, has accounted for the 
recent depression in demand for lumber. Com- 
mercial and industrial uses of lumber have in- 
creased about 50 percent in the last fifteen 
years, but Mr. Peavey does not expect any 
such increase in industrial and railroad uses as 
to offset the decline in that by the building 
industry, urban and rural. The takings of 
automobile industry during the last three years 
have been declining, and there is no reason 
to hope for a larger demand from this source 
in the immediate future. He said that the in- 
dustrial demand had increased as a result of 
research finding new uses for lumber, but that 
there was not much possibility of such future 
increase in this line as would do more than 
about offset the reduction of use for con- 
struction. Seasonal fluctuations are a detri- 
ment to the industry, and must be overcome by 
developing wider and more diversified markets. 
Increase in the relative price of lumber had 
other effects besides encouraging the use of 
substitutes—it inspired efforts of users toward 
increasing its life by preservative processes or 
more frequent painting; it stimulated lumber- 
men to improve methods of production and 
distribution, and it aided efforts toward refor- 
estation. 


In considering the constructive things that 
the lumber industry has done to hold and ex- 
tend its markets, he referred to the activities 
of powerful trade associations, which had been 
organized by herculean efforts. Intense and 
slowly yielding individualism within the lum- 
ber industry has burdened it with heavy costs, 
and as co-operation and consolidations offer 


the best means to financial success, lumbermen 
should be more active in this direction, 


Good Quality Should Increase Sales 


Lumber continues indispensable for many 
uses, and we shall always have a strong demand 
for it, but less is known about the qualities 
and uses of lumber than about any other im- 
portant building material, and because of the 
wealth of information supplied about substi- 
tutes, architects and builders continue to favor 
them more and more. But the campaign of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and other bodies is putting lumber in a stronger 
position. There is less and less reason, he 
said, for the decrease in the per capita con- 
sumption of lumber on the basis of honesty in 
quality. Lumber today is generally better pre- 
pared and dried than in the past. Proper grad- 
ing and marking should be a factor in not only 
maintaining but in actually increasing lumber 
sales. The newly adopted American Lumber 
Standards, reliable grading, and grade- and 
trade-marking assure the purchasing agent that 
he will receive what he orders, and should 
lead him to study the best grades for his 
plant’s purposes. The National — association 
offers to aid all buyers in selecting the species 
and grades best suited for specific uses, and 
has frequently found it possible to recommend 
use of lower priced grades that are equally as 
satisfactory as those formerly bought. And he 
referred to the money-saving possibilities in 
the use of short lengths. He said, however, 
that as the medium-sized mill is disappearing, 
and a larger proportion of the cut comes from 
small portables, the industry had been bothered 
with poorly manufactured lumber from such 
small mills, but was expecting to co-operate 
with them more closely in the future, and thus 
lead them on the way toward production of a 
more dependable product. 

Neither the extreme optimists nor the ex- 
treme pessimists are correct in their gauging 
of the lumber industry’s possibilities during 
the immediate or distant future, Mr. Peavey 
declared, and added that he sees ‘no reason 
for expecting an early upward trend in lum- 
ber prices, which, he said, have been: held up 
quite well. He illustrated his arguments 
with graphs. One of these, designed to 
show. the fluctuations in the price of south- 
ern pine as compared to those of portland 
cement and brick, caused some surprised 
stares from purchasing agents when they 
noticed that prices of southern pine were 
represented as showing a decided upturn 
during the second quarter of 1930. Subse- 
quent investigation by a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN revealed that this 
was caused by an error of the clerk who 
made the graph. 


A Purchasing Agent Speaks 


Due to a misunderstanding of the meeting 
schedule neither Mr. Shaw nor Mr. Putman 
was on hand to give the next address, so 
while Mr. Putman, who had been hastily 
summoned, was on his way over, the meet- 
ing was thrown open to discussion, and 
Charles S. Gantt, purchasing agent for the 
Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., 
Baltimore, Md., told of his troubles in buy- 
ing lumber. He claimed that he cannot get 
satisfactory service and quality from members 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, and 
resorts to dealing with the more distant mills of 
the Southern Pine Association instead of using 
Carolina shortleaf. He commented on the 
disparity in prices between the lumber 
from the nearby Carolinas and other lumber 
from the faraway West Coast, noting the 
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spread of about $15 per thousand in favor of 
the Pacific product. This puzzles him, he 
said, and added that the Coast mills could 
raise their prices, thus decreasing the margin 
of difference, and still accomplish their pur- 
pose; their present tactics only disrupt the 
eastern market, he said. Then he turned the 
finger of criticism on the Coast mills for the 
kind of preducts they ship, claiming it is 
not suitable for the purpose for which it is 
intended, and that the western mills keep 
their best lumber in the West. But his com- 
pany, he said, is turning to the West and 
the South, instead of the East, for its lumber, 
and he declared it is the eastern lumbermen’s 
fault. 

Mr. Putman arrived in time to hear the 
last half of these accusations, and opening 
his address he assured Mr. Gantt that lum- 
bermen consider this one of the great prob- 
lems of the lumber industry. Then he shot 
the answer back, straight from the shoulder: 
“I would say to the gentleman from Balti- 
more, and other manufacturers who are hav- 
ing such difficulties, that the reason you 
don’t get our best lumber is because you 
won't pay the price. Europe is still buying 
our pitch pine-—the cream of the southern 
pine—and keeps coming back after it after 
250 years, because it is best. Over there 
they are willing to pay for it, in spite of the 
extra freight and in spite of the competition 
of all the rest of the world.” 

The real cause of trouble here, Mr. Put- 
man charged, is not in the lumber itself, nor 
is it in the mill, but lies in the fact that 
there are a few unscrupulous middlemen 
who, for instance, “take orders for dense pine 
and then send you loblolly from wherever 
they can get it.’ These men and firms, he 
said, are the greatest detriment and ‘curse 
the lumber industry faces today, and his en- 
tire address was a plea to the purchasing 
agents to co-operate in stamping out this 
evil by demanding that all lumber they pur- 
chase be stamped with the official grade 
mark of the association concerned, thus as- 
suring grading by an expert, licensed in- 
spector. 


Ohio Saves Money by Standard Grades 


The story of the rather spectacular awak- 
ening of State purchasing agents: in Ohio to 
the necessity of official lumber grades was 
then related by Mr. Putman. The State 
uses a large amount of lumber, most of 
which is southern pine, and the Southern 
Pine Association has been interested in see- 
ing that it gets the kind of lumber best fitted 
to its needs, and has spent considerable time 
in determining the proper grades and com- 
piling specifications to enable it to secure 
them. Ohio engineers adopted standard as- 
sociation grades, and that they might be 
assured of quality they specified that each 
shipment must be grade-marked or covered 
by an official association certificate of grades. 


For highway use, “dense structural square 
edge and sound” is demanded. When orders 
were recently placed and shipments arrived, 
the highway engineer was presented with an 
unofficial certificate of grade, which he said 
would not be acceptable, and pointed to the 
printed specifications. Vast quantities of the 
stock were then inspected and rejected by 
official graders because it was below grade. 
A little investigation brought forth that the 
sellers had continued to buy from the mills 
dense square edge and sound” or “square 
edge and sound” instead of “dense struc- 
tural square edge and sound.” Ohio asked 
for other bids on several cars of No. 1 com- 


mon dimension, after the fire at the State 
prison, and orders were placed with whole- 
salers. After the lumber was received, offi- 
cial inspection disclosed reasons for the low 
prices that had been quoted, for about half 
the lumber turned out to be No. 2 or No. 3 
common. 

Mr. Putman traced the faulty shipment 
to its origin at a small mill in Alabama, 
which had been unable to secure payment 
for the shipment and was eager to show 
papers covering the transaction. The order 
received by the mill had been for No. 2 
common and better, but it had been billed 
to Ohio as No. 1 common. This mill, in 
order to co-operate in eliminating such de- 
structive practices, has decided to join the 
association. 

The speaker cited other instances, includ- 
ing one in which the consumer had ordered 
No. 2 common from a wholesaler, who 
bought instead No. 3 common, cautioning 
the mill to “leave off the grade mark.” And 
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L. R. PUTMAN, 
Chicago; 
Gave Address on 
Grade-Marking 


W. F. SHAW, 
Washington, D. C.; 


Told of Lumber Trade 
Progress 


Mr. Putman asked the pointed question, 
“Why did he want ’em to leave that grade 
mark off? We all know why. And the mill 
became a party to the deception. And it 
was the lumber industry that suffered.” 
Trade marking is good, but it is not enough, 
for it indicates only the mill, and not that 
mill’s own valuation on the lumber in ques- 
tion, a point which Mr. Putman illustrated 
most forcefully. The car card, or shipper’s 
certificate, is a splendid progressive step also, 
Mr. Putman said, but he cautioned his 
hearers to remember that the car card is a 
certificate of quantity, rather than quality; 
it denotes the quantity and grades of lumber 
in a given car, while the grade mark denotes 
the quality, or grade, of each piece. 


Grade-Mark Prevents Substitution 


Those who buy in carloads for their own 
consumption may secure protection against 
substitution by demanding that car cards, 
giving grade and tally, be put into each car, 
but those who buy in less than carlots are 
unable to secure protection in this way, said 
Mr. Putman. The most practical way of 
meeting the needs of the buyer of less-than- 
carload lots is the use of the grade-mark, he 
said, for the substitution of grades that has 
cost the buyers millions of dollars, and lost 


the lumber industry multitudes of friends, 
will thus be prevented. To win back for the 
industry the confidence it had lost in this 
way, the retail lumbermen of St. Louis had 
suggested a plan whereby the buyer would 
have the protection of the official grade-mark 
of the Southern Pine Association on all the 
stock in the yards of the city retailers, and 
the association allowed a liberal use of its 
goodwill in permitting the use of its grade- 
mark on lumber produced by non-member 
mills. Unmarked lumber bought by these 
yards is now correctly graded and marked 
by trained graders under association super- 
vision, and the forty-three St. Louis yards 
taking advantage of this service pay into the 
association the same amount per thousand 
feet as is paid by member mills, but the 
association, as an additional service, is 
spending this money for advertising officially 
grade-marked lumber ‘in St. Louis territory. 
Big cities, said Mr. Putman, have become 
the dumping grounds for the poorest build- 
ing lumber, and the above effort of the asso- 
ciation to remedy abuses has very much 
impressed Chairman Tompson, of the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association’s lumber com- 
mittee. 

As a result of the St. Louis experiment, 
said Mr. Putman, complaints were received 
from dealers who buy their lumber from 
mills that are subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association. Such dealers bought lum- 
ber cut from original growth timber, care- 
fully manufactured and dried, and it seemed 
unfair to put on it the same marks as were 
used for the coarse, poorly dried product of 
the less fortunate sawmills. Grading rules 
were reconsidered. A moisture content 
specification was written into the rules, and 
excess moisture is now considered a defect. 
Mr. Putman here reminded his audience that 
use of green lumber, especially for construc- 
tion purposes, has cost the lumber industry 
more ill will than any other single thing. An- 
other refinement in the rules was the separa- 
tion of common dimension into three groups, 
with reference to density—(a) Nos. 1, 2 and 
3, without regard to density, as formerly, 
(b) Nos. 1, 2 and 3 dense, and (c) Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 longleaf, with defects in each case 
allowed as heretofore. 


“Can’t Grade-Mark Hardwood” a Joke 


While commenting on the great strides 
made in grade-marking of softwoods, Mr. 
Putman took occasion to assail those lum- 
bermen and others who say it is not prac- 
ticable to grade-mark hardwoods. “It is 
only a joke,” he said, “about the hardwood 
mills not being able to grade-mark their 
products. Why can’t they? Of course 
hardwoods are used in many different ways, 
but it is all lumber, and somewhere along 
the line someone has to use his judgment 
and put a grade on the wood. Why can’t 
they stamp it on, like the pine mills do, and 
give the industry the advantage of that 
much more grade-marked lumber?” 

Mr. Putman was glad to be able to assure 
his hearers that wasteful and unbusinesslike 
methods are being forced out of the lumber 
industry. Fire-resistant, rot-resistant treat- 
ments have been developed and are finding 
an increasing demand, stocks of lumber 
given such treatments now being carried in 
several large centers for retail distribution. 

He graphically illustrated the truth of his 
assertion by tearing a little splinter off a 
piece of fireproof-treated shortleaf. pine, and 
holding a match to it in an unsuccessful 
attempt to ignite it, and challenging any pur- 
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chasing agent present to try to “do a better 
job of burning it.” ; ' 

Endorsement by the Purchasing Agents 
Association, at its Milwaukee convention 
some years ago, of the efforts of the lumber 
industry to standardize and identify its prod- 
uct, and its expression of preference for 
trade- and grade-marked lumber, at its con- 
vention at Buffalo last year, had given great 
encouragement to those promoting the 
standardization and identification movement. 
Mr. Putman said that he had himself been 
a buyer of lumber, and had been a pioneer 
in this movement. He assured his hearers 
that it was through meeting their needs that 
the lumber industry hoped to bring wood 
into higher favor, convince purchasers that 
nothing could take the place of it for many 
purposes, and secure their co-operation in 
bettering the lumber industry’s service to all 
users. 

Striving to Serve the Buyer 


Mr. Putman referred briefly to some of 
the developments made or proposed to sim- 
plify and lessen the problems of the lumber 
purchaser, and stated his desire to study 
with his hearers the cheapest and most satis- 
factory means of supplying their wants. He 
asked their help in obtaining better mer- 
chandising and distribution, in which activi- 
ties he confessed the lumber industry was 
weakest. He claimed, however, that beyond 
question there is a tendency to have a re- 
newed confidence in wood, because of closer 
study and better preparation of their product 
by lumber manufacturers. Through co- 
operation with the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, at Madison, Wis., the lumber producers 
are constantly finding out more and more 
technical facts about their product, and are 
trying to get this information over to the 
buyers of lumber. The industry’s purpose 
is to sell lumber only where it is best for 
the purpose intended. It is eager to see 
that the buyer gets full satisfaction from the 
lumber he uses, and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association maintains lumber 
representatives, who have nothing to sell and 
whose advice is available everywhere. The 
industry is now able to recommend specific 
grades for specific uses, because it knows 
just what their performance will be. Mr. 
Putman asserted that since the standardiza- 
tion and greater refinement of lumber it was 
regaining some of its markets, and he feels 
confident that if lumber is used where it 
gives the best service, there will be a de- 
mand for all the lumber and wood products 
that can be orderly and properly put on the 
market. 


Marks Protect Lumber Purchaser 

The activities of the American lumber in- 
dustry as a whole in making available a uni- 
formly better grade of lumber were de- 
scribed in Mr. Shaw’s address. He, like Mr. 
Putman, stressed the value of the grade 
mark in purchasing lumber and used part 
of the Southern Pine Association exhibit. 
(which was incorporated in the National 
association’s exhibit at the convention “In- 
formashow’) to illustrate his remarks. 
Commenting on the purchasing agents’ as- 
sociation’s action in favor of grade-marking 
of softwoods he added: “And some believe 
the grade-marking of hardwoods has strong 
points in its favor. We know it has. I sub- 
scribe to what Mr. Putman said.” 

Mr. Shaw declared that during the last few 
months he had talked with hundreds of 
specifiers of lumber, and that their composite 
testimony showed clearly that all too many 
of them are not certain what they are get- 
ting in their purchased lumber, or what it is 
good for when once their specifications or 
orders are filled. He pointed out that in the 
mutual interests of lumber manufacturers 
and consumers, the lumber manufacturers 
had made substantial progress in working 
out standards of manufacture, sizes and 
grading to meet the requirements of lumber 
users, and asserted that “If you are con- 


cerned with definite standards for the guar- 
antee of quality and manufacture; if you 
desire substantial protection against “ ‘off- 
grades’ or substandard lumber, you will not 
close against yourselves the door through 
which the organized lumber industry gives 
you a financial guaranty without qualifica- 
tion of the integrity of the grade as marked,” 
and he reminded his audience of the fact 
that their association, at its Buffalo conven- 
tion, had expressed its preference for grade- 
marked lumber. 


Guaranteed Lumber Is Worth More 


“You are expected to continue to look for 
the most units of performance per dollar,” 
he said. “You are purchasing agents with a 
duty primarily to your employers, to get the 
best material you can for your purposes for 
the best price you can.” The Purchasing 
Agents’ Association committee, in request- 
ing members to aid in securing buyer accept- 
ance and preference for grade-marked stock, 
felt that it was not circumscribing the pur- 
chasing agent’s field, nor asking him to do 
something which would limit his supply or 
market. “If you pay more for grade-marked 
stock,” said Mr. Shaw, “it is reasonable to 
expect that you will pay no more than repre- 
sents the actual additional worth to you and 
to your firm.” He showed that the price 
per thousand feet of guaranteed lumber was 
not affected by the cost of marking it and 
certifying tallies, which amounted to only 
about 10 cents a thousand. “It is manifest, 
therefore,” Mr. Shaw pointed out, “that 
where grade-marked lumber, or that which 
is protected by shipper’s certificate, or both, 
commands a higher price in any competitive 
market, it is due to superior manufacture 
and uniform grading, with the added assur- 
ance that the lumber is up to grade, or of 
the species marked, its origin determinable, 
and association assistance in event of com- 
plaint promptly available.” 


Good Grading a Valuable Service 


As an illustration of the benefits accruing 
to the buyer through the purchase of asso- 
ciation-produced lumber, whether  grade- 
marked or not, Mr. Shaw instanced the com- 
parative results of reinspection on complaint 
of the buyer. A matter of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the purchasing agent is that in 
the case of one association of lumber manu- 
facturers, non-member lumber has been 
complained of 33% percent more frequently 
than the association product. Where com- 
plaint was made, official reinspection showed 
that the lumber shipped by association mem- 
bers averaged 90 percent on grade, whereas 
that of non-members averaged only 76 per- 
cent on grade. The buyer had contended 
that more than 5 percent of each shipment 
was below grade, and not all of the associa- 
tion-member lumber had been grade-marked. 


Must Protect Integrity of Product 


“The plain fact,” said Mr. Shaw bluntly in 
giving the viewpoint of the lumber manu- 
facturer, “is that the marketing of a guar- 
anteed, identified product is the one surest 
means of keeping lumber in use,” and he 
said that the industry was planning ahead 
for the day when lumber, instead of being 
a favorite target for substitution, would it- 
self be the raw material of products that 
would become substitutes for the less favored 
and irreplaceable inorganic materials. “The 
rank and file in the organized lumber in- 
dustry—manufacturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
ters and retail dealers—alike recognize the 
issue and have agreed sturdily to protect the 
integrity of its product,” he asserted. 


Not Trying to Exploit the Buyer 

The purchasing agent, Mr. Shaw made 
plain, can secure guaranteed grade-marked 
standard lumber without (a) changing the 
agencies of lumber distribution; (b) depriv- 
ing himself of whatever advantage there 
might be to him in widely diversified sources 
of supply, or (c) limiting the competition 


among them. Many members of the Pur. 
chasing Agents’ Association had firmly 

in their minds certain fundamental ideas 
about grade-marking of lumber, first, that jt 
was not a cleverly promoted advertising 
scheme to enable manufacturers and dis. 
tributers to exact higher prices, and, second 
that it is not a means of exploiting proprie. 
tary products. Fully 90 percent of the lum. 
ber produced by members of nine associa. 
tions of softwood manufacturers is American 
Standard Lumber, said Mr. Shaw. More 
than nine billion feet annually of marked 
softwoods, and nearly one billion feet of 
hardwoods, are now available, and he re. 
ferred his audience to a tabulation of sources 
of supply. And to widen the availability of 
identified and certified lumber, lumber many- 
facturers have co-operated with licensed re- 
tail distributers in having experienced jp- 
spectors in the employ of the manufacturers’ 
association grade-mark the lumber in such 
dealers’ yards. 


What Various Marks Indicate 


Lumber marking, said Mr. Shaw, besides 
indicating the grade, includes the mark of 
the manufacturing association, a mark identi- 
fying the manufacturer, and in some species 
the exact species involved. Where members 
of one association produce but one species, 
obviously the association trade-mark is also 
a mark of species, but associations produc- 
ing more than one species have adopted 
separate marks for each species. Some 
manufacturers use “Dry” or “Kiln Dried” to 
show that the lumber has been dried to a 
definite moisture content. Some manufacturers 
mark structural timbers as dense; that is, hav- 
ing six rings or more of annual growth per 
inch, and 334% percent or more summerwood on 
the end of each piece, and still others mark the 
fiber stress of each timber. Flooring is often 
marked as edge grain or flat grain. Some lum- 
ber may be marked to denote its finished size, 
or to indicate its exact working, or whether 
heartwood or sapwood, or virgin growth. 

The desire of lumber manufacturers. to 
safeguard the integrity of their product does 
not stop with such marking. The National 
association has licensed eighty-four manu- 
facturers producing six billion feet annually 
to use the “Tree-Mark,” which carries the 
association’s financial guaranty that the lum- 
ber conforms to the specifications branded 
thereon. 


Car Card Guarantees Quantity 


Lumber manufacturers have gone even 
further, and now offer certification of 
quantity to carload buyers through the use 
of shippers’ certificates of car contents in the 
case of softwoods, or licensed shipments in 
the case of hardwoods. Such certificates are 
contained in a sealed, water-proof envelope 
and fastened inside the car, marked to be 
delivered to the buyer’s purchasing depart- 
ment unopened, immediately on breaking the 
seals and before the car is unloaded. These 
certificates guarantee that should the con- 
tents of the car not tally as stated in the 
certificate, the assistance of the licensing 
association is available to the buyer, and he 
may invoke official association reinspection. 
The provision of the car card, asserted Mr. 
Shaw, is in a real sense certifying lumber 
in carload units, just as grade-marking 1s 
certifying lumber by the piece. 


Standards for Other Characteristics 


There are two practical hindrances to the 
general adoption of seasoning standards, said 
Mr. Shaw—lack of an apparatus for the in- 
stantaneous determination of moisture con- 
tent of lumber, and its adaptation to auto- 
matic segregation in the mill of lumber of 
different moisture content classes; an exact 
knowledge of the moisture content require- 
ments of lumber in its myriad construction 
and fabrication uses. But progress in the 
development of seasoning standards has 
gone hand in hand with standardization and 
manufacturers’ guaranties, said Mr. Shaw, 
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and pending development of suitable equip- 
ment and fuller data, associations have 
adoped or adhere to certain seasoning stand- 
ards. “One need not look far ahead to 
visualize the day when, in addition to stand- 
ard. lumber products, fire-proof, rot-proof, 
shrink-proof lumber will be generally avail- 
able at reasonable cost,” he added. 
Technical Service Now Available 

“Large or small industrial buyers who de- 
sire consultant service to insure getting their 
specifications on manufacturers’ standard 
grades,” said Mr. Shaw, “will find it con- 
yenient to consult our standards and specifi- 
cations department regarding the prepara- 
tion of new, or the review of existing, lumber 
purchase and use specifications along the 
following lines: (a) Interpretation of lumber 
requirements in terms of American Standard 
association grades and grading rules; (b) 
advice on availability of each species suitable 
to their needs, and the grades in those 
species; (c) advice on economical sizes and 
lengths; (d) technical information on wood 
properties; seasoning, handling and. care; 


‘ treatment; fabrication; and assembly in use. 


New Publication Being Prepared 


“You have long needed and we now have 
available a publication which in part dis- 
cusses “The Grading of Softwood Yard 
Lumber and Structural Material. Within 
sixty days there will be available a separate 
publication covering the same details of yard 
lumber and structural material grading, to 
which will be added a section discussing 
factors affecting the choice of softwood lum- 


Hardwood Men 


New OrLEANS, La., June 16.—Reports of 
curtailed operations punctuated by assertions 
that production will be held in check until the 
market affords a reasonable profit featured the 
monthly meeting of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’’ Club, held- here last Fri- 
day, which adopted a resolution endorsing the 
request of the Louisiana State forester for a 
legislative appropriation for financing a hard- 
wood survey. The organization also adopted 
a resolution expressing appreciation of the aid 
rendered by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the recent, and still 
pending, fight against an increase in stock com- 
pany fire insurance rates in Louisiana. 

The passage by Congress of the agricultural 
appropriation bill provides an additional allot- 
thent of $55,000 for forestry work in the south- 
etn territory, making the experiment station 
with headquarters in New Orleans the largest 
in the world. The plans for the station provide 
$25,000 for the hardwood survey and $10,000 
for studying new hardwood timber growth. 
The Louisiana conservation department _re- 
quested an appropriation of $40,000 by the 
State legislature so that joint Federal-State 
activities in the timber growth study may be 
carried out. 

The Fisher Body Corporation is committed 
to a 100,000 acre re-growth project and the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. has one for 80,000 
acres, according to V. H. Sonderegger, club 
furester, who declared that the test conducted 
on the Thistlethwaite tract had shown the 
feasibility of the plan. What the State for- 
éstry division wants to do, declared Mr. 
Sonderegger, is to get the facts so that those 
believing in the movement will have the in- 
formation for their guidance and those not so 
interested may sell to those who are. The 
State has 20 years’ supply of hardwood ahead, 
tt said, and the co-operation of the Federal- 
State agencies in the study will afford the in- 
fprmation on. which to base a continuous oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Sonderegger called attention to the in- 
terest shown in cottonwoods, tupelo, magnolia, 
yellow poplar, and upland bay (a magnolia 
variety), by a match company investigating the 


ber for specific uses,-including: (a) Charac- 
teristics of various softwoods; (b) short ex- 
planation accompanied by illustrations of the 
comparative physical and mechanical prop- 
erties of different softwoods; (c) detailed 
lists of recommended grades in species for 
all important construction uses.” 


Mr. Shaw invited his hearers to visit the 
exhibit booth of the National association, 
where staff men in attendance would gladly 
answer their questions and explain the 
various displays. The purchasing agents ac- 
cepted his invitation in large numbers, and sev- 
eral were heard to make remarks to the effect 
that “Now I’ve seen actual samples of all these 
species that are grade-marked, and no one can 
tell me it’s not being done, so I’m going back 
home and get grade-marked lumber—I’ll specify 
~ Sayg 

Before adjournment of the meeting Larry 
Keith, of Chicago, field representative of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, took 
occasion to answer, in behalf of his organ- 
ization, what Mr. Gantt had said about Coast 
lumber. “We don’t keep our best lumber in 
the West unless we have to,” he declared. 
“The trouble is that you have talked about 
Douglas fir and that’s what you buy—just 
‘Douglas fir. There are many different 
grades, and you don’t take the precaution 
of specifying the grade you want, but buy 
only the cheapest you can get, there in the 
East, based on price per thousand and not 
on the work it is to do.” 

Walter Doelling, of St. Louis, Mo., pur- 
chasing and trafic manager of the C. J. 
Reinecke Lumber Co., reported that -as- a 


retail lumber buyer, with about 60 percent 
of his trade in southern pine, he finds the 
chief difficulty encountered is the way many 
small, poorly equipped mills “butcher” good 
timber in their attempts to manufacture 
lumber. Mr. Putman replied that this is a 
real problem of the industry, made ever- 
present by the high taxes which force the 
operator to cut off the land as quickly as 
possible. 


Bondholders Buy Company Assets 


GLENFIELD, N. Y., June 16.—The property of 
the Keystone Wood Chemical & Lumber Cor- 
poration which cost about $3,500,000, was bid in 
for $700,000 by Henry Fitts, of Chicago, rep- 
resenting the bondholders’ protective committee 
at a public auction held at the Keystone plant 
in this village. Mr. Fitts stated that it had 
not been decided whether the bondholders 
would sell the property or operate it them- 
selves. Bonds on the property totalled $627,000 
plus. accrued interest since last October. There 
is also due $19,500 on coupons since last Octo- 
ber. In addition receivers’ certificates total 
$23,000 and unpaid taxes about $25,000. The 
Keystone plant has been closed for a number 
of months due to foreclosure ordered by the 
first mortgage holders. 

The company’s holdings included 62,000 acres 
of virgin timber in the vicinity of Glenfield, 
and it also operated a railroad with 40 miles of 
track. A double band sawmill was operated in 
connection with the plant. The Keystone com- 
pany was headed by the M. F. Quinn family, 
of Olean, N. Y., who had considerable stock 
in the company. 


Report Curtailment and Stocks 


possibilities in this region. The company may 
locate in Baton Rouge and purchase some 
acreage, buying the balance of its log needs 
from other owners, he stated. The company will 
take a 4-foot log with a minimum of 8 inches 
on the small end. This would give the manu- 
facturers a desirable outlet. Willow is not 
suitable, along with other varieties, because of 
heart content which does not go through the 
machinery satisfactorily. 

Members of the club expressed satisfaction 
on the adoption of the tariff bill by the Senate. 
The two Louisiana senators voted for the meas- 
ure. In discussing the aid in the insurance 
fight, membe-s pointed out that the National 
association had sent J. W. Simcoe to New 
Orleans for a three months’ period, resulting 
in the preparation of a comprehensive brief 
opposing the proposed increase of 33% percent 
on woodworking plants, the same boost on un- 
protected dwellings, and 25 percent on protected 
dwellings. George Schaad, secretary of the 
club, was instructed to apprise the National 
Association of the club action. 

Reports on mill conditions were then made, 
about as follows: 

K. W. BRIDGES, Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., reported his concern down 
to a three-days-a-week schedule at Natalbany 
and four days at Hammond. 


FRANK B. O’LEARY, Macal Hardwood Co., 
New Orleans, reported not operating and wait- 
ing for a profitable market. 


Cc. E. Ktums, Homochitto Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven, Miss., said it will take to June 18 to cut 
logs on hand, at which time the plant will shut 
down. 


T. H. SANGUINET, Lyon Lumber Co., Gary- 
ville, La., said the plant had been down to five 
days but had to go back to six to clear up its 
log supply. Because of logging for pine and 
hardwood operations simultaneously it was diffi- 
cult to balance. Said the concern had a cut of 
one year of pine and five of hardwood ahead. 


A. C. HAvENs, South Texas Hardwood Co., 
said the plant shut down on May 3. 


J. A. Lacour, Pascagoula Hardwood Co., 
Laurel, Miss., said its new mill to replace the 
one burned had opened May 1; had been down 


four months; now running 
definitely ;.stock about normal. 


N. F. McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Ala., said the company averaged four 
days a week on one operation with one opera- 
tion down; stock below last year. 


R. M. BRELAND, Caldwell Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Swayze Lake, La., said the mill has been 
running three or four days a week since Jan. 1, 
but is closing this week; indefinitely; stock 
about normal. 


L. B. GREEN, Eunice Band Mill, Eunice, La., 
said it had about a million feet of logs ahead 
and when these are cut will shut down. 


Gus M. IrRvInG, E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., said it is running 50 percent; stock a 
little less than on Jan. 1. 


A. N. SmitH, A. N. Smith Lumber Co., 
Blanks, La., said stock is up a little; have 
slowed down; probably shut down in a month. 


G. M. Harrison, Louisiana Central Co., 
Clarks, La. (who presided at the meeting), said 
his company is running four days with ten days 
of logs ahead; shipping more this month than 
any month this year. 


six days; in- 


Others at the meeting were W. Harvey 
Moynan, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New 
Orleans; and L. G. Negrotto, Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., Rochelle, La. 


Railway Purchases Show Increase 


Wasuincrton, D. C., June 16.—According to 
the bureau of railway economics, class I rail- 
roads of the United States in 1929 spent $1,329,- 
535,000 for fuel, materials and supplies, this be- 
ing an increase of $58,194,000 or 4.6 percent 
above similar expenditures in 1928. While 
freight traffic for 1929 was the greatest for any 
year on record, the amount of railway purchases 
was less than for any corresponding period in 
the last seven years, with the exception of 1928. 

Direct purchases of forest products in 1929 
amounted to $157,551,000, a decrease of $3,243,- 
000 or 2 percent under 1928. Cross-ties pur- 
chased in 1929 amounted to $83,421,000, a de- 
crease of nearly 11 percent in the number of 
ties purchased in 1929 compared with 1928, 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


June 23—Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Boston Oyster House, Chicago. Annual. 


June 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Marquette Hotel, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo, 

June 26-27— Association of Manufacturers of 
Woodworking Machinery, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Isle of Palms, 
Charleston, 8. C. Summer meeting. 


July 29—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga, 

Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, Hun- 
tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 

Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual, 
Hea naeaaarans 


Wholesalers Discuss Trade Extension 


Toronto, Ont., June 17.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its monthly 
meeting here on June 16 and A. S. Nicholson, 
chairman of the wholesale committee on lumber 
trade extension, made a report to the effect that 
the Ottawa group of retail lumber dealers had 
decided to go in with the wholesalers on the 
dollar-a-car proposition, the money thus raised 
to be used for advertising purposes. The Ot- 
tawa group was to appoint a committee to con- 
fer with the wholesale committee in Toronto. 
It was expected that this proposition would 
get under way in the near future and it was 
hoped that other groups of retailers would also 
become interested. 

A. C. Manbert reported on the proposal of 
the retailers that a car tally should be included 
in a sealed envelope in each carload of lumber. 
He thought that the proposal would not be 
practical, owing to the differences in manufac- 
turing processes and systems of handling among 
the mills in Ontario. Also he did not think 
that the benefits would justify the effort. 

Mr. Manbert also reported upon the trade 
extension movement of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association. It was making fair progress 
now and he thought the organization would be 
able to inaugurate the movement in the near 
future. Several eastern firms had come into 
the movement and the outlook for general sup- 
port was promising. 

wSaeneneanaaae 
Report on Reorganization Plan 

New York, June 17.—The reorganization 
committee of the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation sumbitted a report to the organization 
at its meeting on June 11 and announced that 
the plan had been submitted to counsel, who 
had recommended a more simple and briefer 
document. Everett L. Barnard was spokesman 
for the committee. 

Preceding the business session, Kenneth P. 
Gregg, of Gregg & Co., gave a talk on trade 
associations, especially those affiliated with the 
lumber industry. Mr. Gregg made reference to 
the report of Harry T. Kendall, chairman of 
the trade practices committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He said 
the report furnished solid ground for the belief 
that the lumber industry can and will work 
out its own salvation. Mr. Gregg said that 
until recent times the distributer had not been 
consulted, but that now he is very much in 
the picture. 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that factors that are 
subject to local influences form the crux of 
the situation and should be the basis on which 
an association’s work is laid. He said that or- 
ganizations in other lines are accomplishing 
great good for their members and the question 
is whether lumber can profit by the same 
methods and example. 

He suggested a period of fact finding, after 
which there may be development and a con- 
structive program. He said the important thing 
is to start right and develop the plan until its 
usefulness is apparent. He suggested that such 


an experiment would not necessarily require a 
large budget. anit. * 


Gets Highest Masonic Honors 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 17.—Various civic 
and business organizations, fraternal societies 
and churchmen turned out en masse last night 
to do honor to Esten A. Fletcher following his 
return from Toronto, Ont., where he was cere- 
moniously installed last week as imperial poten- 
tate of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

Born in Toronto in 1867, Mr. Fletcher early 
in life left there for Buffalo to enter the lum- 
ber business. Ten years later, with Frank H. 
Phelps, now dead, he formed the retail lumber 
firm Fletcher & Phelps in Rochester. This firm 
was conducted very suc- 
cessfully until about 
1918, when Mr. Fletcher 
sold out to his partner 
and has not since been 
connected with the in- 
dustry. He was also 
president during 1910-12 





E. A. FLETCHER 
Rochester, N. Y.; 


Imperial Potentate of 
the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine 





of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, 
predecessor of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Upon his retirement 
from the lumber busi- 
ness Mr. Fletcher stated that he expected to 
spend the rest of his life in enjoyment, but he 
seemingly took a different way than ordinarily 
expected of a man by entering more actively 
into the affairs of Masonry, in which he has 
worked just as hard if not harder than while 
in the lumber business. 

He has held practically all the important of- 
fices in the various rites of Masonry, and has 
been active in the consistory for more than a 
quarter of a century. In 1919 he was endorsed 
by the Damascus Temple of Rochester as a can- 
didate for the office of outer guard in the Im- 
perial Council of the Shriners of North Amer- 
ica. Since that time he has progressed through 
the different ranks to his present high office. He 
was crowned a sovereign grand inspector gen- 
eral, 33rd degree, in 1913, and last year became 
deputy imperial potentate of the Shrine. He is 
also a member of the Red Cross of Constantine 
and Lalla Rookh Grotto and the Royal Order 
of Scotland, is a trustee of Zetland Lodge, Cy- 
rene Commandery and Rochester Consistory. 


Show Need of Further Curtailment 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Pine Biurr, ArK., June 18.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pines today, Vice President 
A. G. Wheeler presiding. Secretary O. S. 
Robinson’s statistical report showed twenty-five 
mills with stocks of 3,000,000 feet of green and 
5,600,000 feet of dry flooring oak on hand, and 
orders for 1,850,000 feet of this item. Orders 
for other hardwoods aggregated 9,210,000 feet. 
Logs on hand numbered 2,720,000, with stocks 
of green and dry lumber totaling 60,300,000 feet. 

As this meeting was held jointly with Dis- 
trict No. 2 of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute conservation program Carl L. White, 
chairman for this district, took the chair follow- 
ing the statistical report. Mr. White said that 
while statistics indicated that the conservation 
program was really showing results, it was ne- 
cessary for the mills to curtail further as figures 





produced by the institute showed that orders 
were slightly under production. There are many 
mills in this territory entirely shut down and 
with the exception of a few all mills are on 
curtailed production. R. J. Welsh, representing 
the institute, gave out some interesting facts 
and figures covering this subject. 

Guests of the club were J. B. Carter, of thé 
Associated Industries of Arkansas; George 
Breece, of Monroe, La.; L. A. Fitzgerald, of 
the Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; C, N, 
Houch, of the Miller Lumber Co., Marianna 
Ark., and R. J. Welsh, of the Hardwood Manu. 
facturers’ Institute, Memphis, Tenn. The next 
monthly meeting will be held here Wednesday 
June 16. eseanaaanaae ) 


Cloverland Club to Meet 


CaLuMET, MIcH., June 16.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Cloverlarid Retail Lumbermen’s Club, 
afhliated with the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, will be held at the Mis- 
cowaubik Club in Calumet on Saturday after- 
noon, July 19, according to an announcement 
from W. H. Thielman, of the Armstrong-Thiel- 
man Lumber Co., president of the club. 


Advocate Tropical Wood Tests 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., June 16.—“Wood and 
other forest products are important objects of 
international trade; supplies and the demand 
are not limited by international boundaries,” 
declares Major R. Y. Stuart, chief of the For- 
est Service, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in a statement dealing with the im- 
portance of adequate forest survey. 

Forest surveys are essential, Maj. Stuart says, 
to determine the present and potential supplies 
of timber and other forest products as a basis 
for meeting needs in the wood-using industries. 
What is true of the United States in this re- 
gard, he adds, is true also of the other Ameri- 
can countries “which must know the facts re- 
garding their own resources and requirements 
in order to develop a constructive, long-term 
policy of forestry and land utilization.” 

The importance and value of such forest re- 
search will be emphasized at the first Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry 
and Animal Industry which will meet in Wash- 
ington next September and at which Maj. Stu- 
art will present a detailed report on fact-find- 
ing activities in forestry. 

Arthur Koehler, in charge of silviculture 
relations at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., will give a report on tropical 
woods at the conference. 

“Within the next twenty years,” Mr. 
Koehler says, “the markets of the United 
States undoubtedly will open to foreign woods 
on a greatly increasing scale, and especially 
to high grade hardwoods such as are rapidly 
becoming scarce in this country. Timbers 0 
the American tropics because of their abun- 
dance, variety and relative nearness offer a 
logical supply for this potential market. _Lit- 
tle is known, however, about the characteristics 
of even the more abundant tropical American 
species. Before they can be marketed on a 
large scale, both the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer will have to be convinced that they will 
give satisfactory service.” 

The best method by which to determine the 
value of new woods, Mr. Koehler says, 1 
through laboratory tests which will develop 
exact information as to their various propet- 
ties. Some work has been done in this direc- 
tion, but Mr. Koehler calls attention to ways 
in which the Latin-American countries intef- 
ested can co-operate by encouraging standard 
testing of their woods with a view to finding 
suitable uses for them in American industries. 
Co-operation in research is needed, he points 
out, to open up these new sources of supply for 
the American markets. 
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Wholesaler Makes Business Survey 


poston, Mass., June 17.—The J. F. Gerrity 
Co., one of Boston's leading wholesale lumber 
firms, has completed a survey of business con- 
ditions in New England, New York and New 
Jersey that is especially interesting at this time. 
In an effort to secure composite opinion of 
business conditions and prospects in the North- 
east, the company mailed on May 20 to a care- 
fully selected list of 3,000 business men inter- 
ested in lumber and building a business poll 
that appears to have struck a responsive chord. 
The results of this poll are reported as follows: 

Of the 3,000 polls issued, the largest re- 
sponse came from Connecticut. The other 
States registered in this order: Vermont, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chustts, Maine and New Jersey. The returns 
indicated a general feeling of hesitancy. 
Proper consideration has been given to the 
tabulation of this comprehensive poll. Every 
answer returned was the expression of 
opinion from men whose judgment is of in- 
terest. All localities in the northeast corner 
of the United States were represented. 

Question No. 1—My business is better than 
spring of 1929. Answer: Yes, 35 percent. 
No, 65 percent. The answer showing greater 
pusiness originated in Vermont and northern 
New Hampshire. (These sections have much 
reconstruction work as the result of the 
disastrous flood of two years ago.) Those 
who were the least well off were New York, 





investment or speculative building. But 
there are exceptions in more than one out of 
four communities. A unanimity of opinion 
exists as to this opinion. Rhode Island, par- 
ticularly Providence; through the Naugatuck 
Valley in Connecticut; northern New Hamp- 
shire, and Westchester County, New York— 
these are not over-built. 

Question No. 5—I am taking advantage of 
low cost of building materials and planning 
for a big 1930-31. Answer: Yes, 45% per- 
cent. No, 54% percent. But the question 
was by no means so universally answered as 
were the first three. Evidently, those re- 
sponding to the other queries felt that the 
last question might well be left to the ques- 
tioner. 

Here is the J. F. Gerrity Co.’s summary of 
the comprehensive business poll: Business is 
acknowledged to be less active than it was in 
1929; certain sections of New England are 
somewhat over-built. Costs of building show 
an average of 15 percent less than a year ago; 
optimism prevails generally as to the spring of 
1931. 


Missionary Work Brings Results 


SEATTLE, WaSH., June 14.—That the very 
effective promotional work done by the West 
Coast Lumber Association in co-operation with 
retail lumber dealers is appreciated may be 
noted from a letter recently received by one of 
the West Coast mills affiliated with the associa- 
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Above photograph shows a Falk speed reduction gear attached to a General Electric motor which 


is being used in the mill of the Forest Lumber Co., Pine Ridge, Ore. 


Operators of many lum- 


ber plants report satisfactory results from installations of this kind 





Connecticut, western Massachusetts and 


Maine. 

Question No. 2—I expect my business to 
improve throughout the present building 
year. Answer: Yes, 66 percent. No, 34 per- 
cent. The answer was yes rather than no. 
Perhaps to some extent this answer is the re- 
flection of human optimism. The geographi- 
cal division was strongly optimistic in Con- 
necticut and considerably so in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. 


Question No. 3—My costs of building are 

- Percent less than in 1929. Answer: Yes, 
71 percent. No, 29 percent. This was the 
most interesting of all the returns. We 
think it fair to estimate that the average 
building cost throughout New England and 
New York has been reduced by 15 percent. 
More labor for the dollar, more material for 
less money is the answer. These answers 
vary widely. One-third of these returns see 
no change, whereas the others vary in amount 
from 2 percent to 25 percent less. Northern 
New England returned most “off” of the 
“noes.” Labor has never been the predomi- 
hating factor there. 


Question No. 4—My town is still over- 
built. Answer: Yes, 53% percent. No, 46% 
Percent. From all quarters we learn that 
the existing situation does not justify either 





tion. This letter was received by the mill from 
the president of a retail lumber concern that 
operates a line of yards in Illinois, and was 
passed on by the member mill to the association 
offices in this city. This letter follows: 


Last Thursday evening at our Kiwanis din- 
ner we provided the program which had been 
arranged for us through our membership in 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

Don Critchfield, representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, presented one 
of the most instructive and educational stere- 
opticon and chart talks that our Kiwanians 
had ever seen and heard. Many favorable 
comments were made by our members after 
the meeting. 

I notice that your firm is a member of the 
West Coast association. I think such pro- 
grams as we had last evening will increase 
public interest in your West Coast woods as 
these business men are talking about Douglas 
fir, West Coast hemlock, western red cedar 
and Sitka spruce as they meet me from time 
to time. 

We have been depending on other woods 
for our lumber supply but are considering 
putting in complete stocks of West Coast 
lumber and this program has certainly hast- 
ened our decision. 

We expect soon to have our nine yards in 


Illinois more completely equipped with lum- 
ber from Douglas fir forests, and in the 
meantime wish to express our appreciation of 
the constructive trade extension work you, 
as a member of the West Coast association, 
are doing for us retail lumbermen. 


File Briefs in Customs Test Case 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 16.—Whether or not 
importation of lumber from British Columbia 
grant lands shall be free and lumber importers 
be reimbursed for the tariff they have been 
paying since the privy council of England held 
the export duty law invalid was argued before 
the United States custom court here last week, 
Judge Jerry B. Sullivan presiding. As a result 
counsel for the Henry McCleary Timber Co., 
of Shelton, and the Siemons Lumber Co., of 
Anacortes, whose complaints constitute test 
cases, are completing records and briefs which 
will be sent to the customs court. No decision 
is expected from the national court for at least 
six months. 

The test cases are of much importance to the 
lumber industry, involving as they do a close 
legal question which means thousands of dollars 
to be saved in the future and large sums re- 
imbursed to the many importing companies, if 
the decision favors the lumber firms. : 

The entire question goes back to 1922 in 
which year a tariff act stated that lumber may 
be imported free unless the country of origin 
has assessed an export tax within the preceding 
twelve months and providing, in that event, a 
duty at the rate of $1 per 1,000 board feet. -A 
few years later Britfsh Columbia put an export 
tax ranging from $1 to $2 per 1,000 feet on 
lumber taken from Crown grant lands with the 
result that the import duty went into effect. 
British Columbia exporters fought this export 
charge and succeeded in having it brought be- 
fore the privy council of England for settle- 
ment. Their efforts succeeded, the council de- 
claring the export tax invalid. In spite of this 
and contrary to the provisions of the United 
States tariff of 1922, the United States customs 
department has continued to collect import duty 
under the twelve-month provision, the com- 
plaining lumber companies declare. They seek 
free lumber and all moneys paid into the cus- 
toms since the British Columbia export law 
became invalid. 

Counsel for the lumber companies believe 
chances for winning to be good. If the United 
States court of customs decides unfavorably the 
cases will be taken before the court of customs 
appeals and if necessary to the Supreme court 
of the United States. The fight, therefore, may 
be a long one, perhaps as long as two years, 
but counsel feel assured of ultimate success. 


To Sponsor Educational Course 


MissouLa, Monrt., June 14.—Opening a pub- 
licity campaign in the interest of the lumber 
industry, sponsored by the Missoula Hoo-Hoo 
Club, the, Missoulian, a local newspaper which 
is co-operating, published an extended article 
giving information about the club and its objec- 
tives. Among other things, it said: 

It is the intention of the Missoula Hoo-Hoo 
to do everything that an organization can do 
to stimulate the use of lumber. Success of 
the lumber industry means much to western 
Montana and to Missoula particularly, and for 
that reason the members believe that any 
plans for stimulation will receive whole- 
hearted support throughout this section. 


At a recent meeting the club decided to spon- 
sor a lumber educational campaign for western 
Montana. In this connection an effort will be 
made to acquaint the public with the fact that 
Hoo-Hoo stands for more and better homes and 
for higher standards of citizenship. An effort 
also will be made to arouse interest in lumber, 
not as lumber but as an economical, efficient 
means to community comfort and charm and 
personal security. 

Among the officials of the Hoo-Hoo club are 
some of the outstanding lumbermen of this sec- 
tion, and it is believed that this campaign will 
be unusually effective. 
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Fix Your Credit lesa} 


in Advance 


| You can state pretty accurately every 

item in. your over-Neéad expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how ofteh you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! ecause of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses 





exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 
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Hardwood Outlook Better 


Hope Tariff Will Improve Trade 


Burra.o, N. Y., June 17.—Local lumbermen 
are hopeful that business will improve to some 
extent now that the tariff bill is out of the way, 
though they do not feel that it will have much 
immediate influence. No great effect is ex- 
pected from the placing $1 duty on lumber. 
The low rate in the money market is counted 
on as likely to stimulate construction work 
within a short time. 

The first summer outing of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange will be held on June 24 at the 
clubhouse of the Automobile Club at Clarence, 
afternoon and evening. The ladies are included 
in the outing. William P. Betts is chairman of 
the outing committee. The exchange has de- 
cided to carry out its usual custom of dis- 
continuing its meetings during July and August. 
E. N. Mead, who has attained the age of 89, 
gave a reminiscent talk to the members of the 
exchange July 13. Mr. Mead said that he was 
the oldest living lumberman in this part of the 
soupry, and told an interesting story of his 
ife. 

Charles T. Moebius, a dealer in builders’ 
supplies and truckman, with warehouse at 50 
Wecker Street, will engage in the sale of lum- 
ber, in addition to his other interests. 

E. V. French, president Atlantic Lumber Co., 
Boston, and J..V. Byrd, the company’s southern 
representative at Macon, Ga., were visitors at 
the office and yard here last week. 

Visitors last week included Harry J. Strong, 
Trimpak Corporation, and Frank W. Smith, 
representing the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., both of New York. 

John H. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., 
and formerly a resident of this city, was 
recently a visitor here and in Toronto. Mr. 
Welsh was for several years associated with 
the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, and E. W. Conklin, president of 
Mixer & Co., were in Rochester last week to 
attend reunion of their classes at the University 
of Rochester. 





Less Price Cutting Reported 


LouisviLLte, Ky., June 16—The hardwood 
market is gradually improving as the season 
advances. Several of the consuming industries 
are taking more material, and indications are 
that consumption will be larger for the next 
few months. Veneers and plywoods are moving 
better. Walnut lumber is more active. Oak is 
selling quite well. Poplar is moving more 
readily. There is scattered call for ash, elm, 
maple, magnolia, willow, beech and sycamore. 
Cottonwood continues dull. Gum is in very fair 
demand in all grades. Consumption has in- 
creased in the radio trade, and the outlook in 
furniture and cabinet lines is more promising. 
Store fixture companies continue busy. Box 
plants and others are taking fair amounts of 
low gtades. Railroad buying is very fair. 
Hardwood flooring mills have shown but little 
interest. The automotive body plants continue 
rather quiet. Consumers’ stocks are rather low. 
As mill stocks are being gradually reduced, less 
price cutting is being done. Prices at Louis- 
ville, inch stocks, are: Poplar, FAS, southern, 
$78 @80; Appalachian, $88@90; saps and 
selects, southern, $55; Appalachian, $60; No. 1 
common, southern, $42@44; Appalachian, $46 
@48; 2A, southern, $32@34; Appalachian, $36 
@38; No. 2-B, $25. Walnut, FAS, $240; 
selects, $155; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 com- 


mon, $38. Plain sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 
1, $36@38. Quartered sap gum, FAS, $60; 


common, $43@45. Red gum, FAS, $90; No. 1, 
$48; and quartered is $2 higher. Ash, FAS, 
$70@75; No. 1, $45@48. Cottonwood, FAS, 
$48; No. 1, $32@33. Southern red oak, FAS, 
$63@65; No. 1, $45@46. Southern white oak, 


plain, FAS, $80@85; No. 1, $48@50. App. 
lachian red oak, plain, FAS, $74; No. 1, $4 
@50. _ Appalachian plain white oak, FAS, gg9; 
No. 1, $55. White oak, quartered, FAS, gi95 
_ common, $75@80. Sound wormy oak, 
33. 


Hymen prevented the Louisville Hardwooq 
Club from holding a_scheduled meeting at the 
Louisville Country Club on June 10, a large 
wedding being scheduled for the evening, 

S. Thompson, manager Louisville office 
Southern Hardwood Traffic’ Association, jg 
spending a couple of weeks with the parent 
office at Memphis. 


Inquiry Promises Larger Demand 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 17.—Wholesalers 
say that the volume of hardwood inquiry js 
showing distinct signs of improvement,  par- 
ticularly that for oak flooring and for interior 
finish and trim in walnut, oak, higher grades 
of poplar, maple, chestnut and gum, There is 
more demand for FAS stock than in many 
weeks, though it is for small lots and comes 
from a wide territory. Oak flooring is being 
sold at well maintained prices. Automobile 
plants continue to release shipping orders for 
ash, gum, oak, hard and soft maple, elm and 
poplar. Lower grades of poplar, basswood 
and chestnut are selling fairly well to furniture, 
casket and box and crating plants. Inquiry js 
being received from radio cabinet manufac- 
turers. Other consumers are also returning to 
the market. Larger sales are expected early 
in July, and a better price situation should 
exist. Inquiry for railroad lumber has not 
come up to expectations, but there is an in- 
creasing demand for common oak, poplar and 
pine for -highway work and road _ building. 
There is little speculative building in suburban 
towns or in Cincinnati proper, but money js 
becoming easier, so that residential work is en- 
couraged. Meanwhile there are a good num- 
ber of permits being issued for repair work. 
Overseas inquiries are being received, byt or- 
ders are hard to develop. Dimension stock. is 
taking on a little life and a few scattered or- 
ders are being booked at highly competitive 
prices. 

The softwoods are moving slowly. 


Should Reduce Overseas Shipments 


Baltimore, Mp., June 14.—Surveying condi- 
tions in the foreign markets, Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, said today: 


During the first two weeks of June, brok- 
ers were able to report a moderate number 
of sales of American hardwoods, but the 
trade generally has been decidedly slow, and 
only a slight betterment is seen by the 
brokers, importers and merchants. Stocks of 
hardwoods are more than ample to meet the 
requirements. In the first two weeks in 


June, only average quantities of American 


hardwoods were received in the United King- 
dom, but the arrivals there on old contracts 
more than sufficed to take care of the de- 
mand. Consignment shipments are not large. 
In a majority of instances the shipments of 
American hardwoods came from_ southern 
ports, though limited quantities also arrived 
from the northern gateways. The call from 
the consuming industries for the last two 
weeks has been extremely light. A slight 
improvement is to be noted in the cabinet 
making trade. 3 

It is reported that hardwood exporters in 
the United States are mailing their brokers 
price lists which are at least $5 a thousand 
under former figures, and it also appears 
that limited quantities of hardwoods hay¢ 
been sold at not less than $5 below the Prt 
vious level. Oak appears to be the weakest 
species. In a number of instances it is stated 
that American hardwood shippers have ae 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 74 and 75 
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epted counter offers against their original 
cel tations, and it seems that this practice 
eo been quite general during the last two 
weeks. One is forced to the conclusion that 
the only solution of the existing problems of 
the American exporters is to decrease ship- 
ments rather than reduce prices. 


Cut Is About Half Normal 


Mempuis, TENN., June 17.—There is no 
escaping the fact that trade is off. Buying is 
spotted, orders are small. Lumber manufac- 
turers are meeting the situation by going either 
on short work schedules or shutting down en- 
tirely. .It is the consensus among the best in- 
formed that June production will not exceed 55 
percent of normal, and that July production 
will be cut to less than 50 percent, maybe as 
low as 45 percent. And the calculations are 
hased on information said to represent upward 
of 400 sawmills with monthly production capac- 
ity of 300,000,000 feet. There’is plenty of evi- 
dence that lumbermen have reached the point 
where they are not going to give their product 
away. 

The last week there has been some demand 
from automobile body manufacturers, a little 
from the furniture trade and some from the 
box makers, all apparently buying to take care 
of pressing needs. Oak for flooring has been 
in light demand. New building is taking some 
interior trim and the like. 

What the effects of the new tariff will be 
can not be foreseen here. Lumber business 
with England and the Continent has been very 
good—better than many dared hope for—and 


Offers Prizes for Essays 


FitcHBuRG, MAss., June 16.—A contest “open 
to everybody everywhere” with a first prize of 
$1,000 and a second prize of $500 has been 
announced by the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. It 
is the ninth annual Alvan T. Simonds Eco- 
nomic Contest. The prizes are offered for the 
two best essays on the subject: “Government 
Interference with the Free Play of Economic 
Forces.” The cbject is to secure a clear, force- 
ful and interesting statement of the benefits or 
injuries to general welfare that may result from 
such interference through the Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Farm Board or other Gov- 
ernment agencies, or through legislation. 

The essays may be of any length, and the 
contest closes December 31, 1930. A copy of 
the rules may be obtained by anyone who will 
address the Economic Contest Editor, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., at 470 Main Street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


Z Ladies Prefer 
a) y Supercedar 
Honored at German Fair 


An award of merit, naming the Foley auto- 
matic saw filer the most ingenious new me- 
chanical appliance exhibited at the Leipzig 
Trade Fair held recently in Leipzig, Germany, 
was presented to the Foley Manufacturing Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; maker of the device. 
Presentation was made to Walter M.. Ringer, 
president of the company, who was in attend- 
ance at the fair and who also conducted a. pri- 
vate investigation of German business condi- 





Make a self case of it. The 
moth boards everywhere and 
eats and eats and eats. 200 
million dollars worth in 1928. 
You paid part of the bill prob- 
ably . . . overcoat ruined, silk 
dress ruined, fur coat disfig- 
ured. 


Every home needs a Super- 


cedar closet and every woman 
wants one . . . because Super- 











cedar is the moth’s natural 
enemy. 


Supercedar is made from the 
heart of the log of Tennessee 
Red Cedar. Only the red 
heart contains the natural oil 
that gives off the aroma so 
stifling to the moth. The white 
(sap) wood is valueless. That’s 
why Supercedar is guaranteed 
90 per cent or more red heart 
with 100 per cent oil content. 
The ladies know it and pre- 
fer it, 





Packed at mill in sealed bozes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 





Exhibit at Leipzig (Germany) Fair of Foley Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


it has not shown signs of slumping. It has 
provided a very welcome outlet. 

J. Withers, representing Churchill & Sim, 
brokers, of London, England, has been a visi- 
tor in Memphis the last week. 

An executive meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association was held here last 
Saturday, June 14. Routine business occupied 
a short session. 


Prices Fairly Well Maintained 


_ Boston, Mass., June 17.—Northeastern trade 
in hardwoods is quiet. Purchases are made 
cautiously. Buyers want shipments in a hurry, 
and wholesalers able to ship promptly are in 
luck. Because of some cut freight rates from 
Gulf ports to Europe, the markets on the other 
side of the Atlantic are in a more or less con- 
tused condition, but some firms here report re- 
ceiving more inquiries from Great Britain 
than for some weeks. Prices of really well 
manufactured hardwoods are pretty well main- 
tamed, though some weak sellers concede. Oak 
ooring has advanced and maple flooring de- 
clined. The full range this week: Plain white 
vak flooring, first grade, $83@89.50; second 
grade, $71.50@72.50; third grade, $49.50@50.50. 
Maple flooring, first grade, $91.50@93.50. Birch 
flooring, first grade, $80@85. 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 7 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR | 


tions. He reports that the automatic saw filer 





was received with great enthusiasm, and many 7% Yj YfYyy/ yy; 
of the largest plants in Europe are planning 4% ae 
to install one or more of them. Ly 
- . . - os Yj YY Ws YY 
The accompanying illustration shows the Wo ld 


company’s booth, which was located in the 






largest of the hundred buildings necessary to SCRIBNER’S 
house the fair. This exhibition hall is two 
blocks long and one block wide. It is the Lumber and Log Book 
largest hall of its kind in the world, and is eRe. 
. ° a ing pi Most complete 
constructed without a supporting pillar. of tet ore 
(‘quesseueaanaeenee lished. Gives measure- 
pene am 
M4 umber, Logs, Planks, 
A Correction Pinter tists toLum: 


ber Dealers; Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 16.—J. P. Kinney, Measure; peed of 
chief forester, Indian Field Service, has di- oe es 
rected attention to an error that occurred in Tables: Felling Trees; 
the report of resolutions adopted by the Amer- Growthof Trees; Lan 


Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and. Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


oa For. 5O Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ican Forestry Association at its annual conven- 
tion, printed in the May 10 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This report said that 
a resolution was adopted that “urged that 
lands now held as Indian reservations be con- 
verted into national forests.” The resolution 
in fact expressed the conviction of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association that forests on Indian 
lands should be retained in a productive status 
as “Indian forests.” 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 
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SUMMER HOME 
FOR RENT 


It’s at Lakeside, Michigan, 65 
miles from Chicago, Dune’s 
Highway. Fine transportation. 
This cottage has all conven- 
iences, hot and cold water, bath. 
It is well built on a stone foun- 
dation, plastered. Has large liv- 
ing room, kitchen with closets, 
two bedrooms and enclosed sleep- 
ing porch; also large dining porch. 
House is furnished complete. 
Large lot, plenty of shade. Con- 
venient to stores, near golf club, 
about three blocks from Lake 


Michigan. Lakeside is in the 
fruit belt of Michigan. Good 
neighbors. Rent $350.00 for sea- 


son to Gentiles. Just the place 
for a happy, quiet summer. 


Address “E.10,” American 
Lumberman. 
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Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 
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Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from Page 45) 

ter and milk. Hydro-electric expansion is 
of course large and steady, and the chemical 
industry is turning to a section where raw 
materials and power are found together. 
The South is leading the country in the 
building of air ports and the development 
of flying. Textiles expand steadily. 

The following paragraph, taken from the 
Charleston News and Courier, pretty well 
expresses the feeling of southern business 
leaders: 

“Better times in districts of the South 
will spread into all districts. The increas- 
ing interdependence will bring interchange 
of business. A record of industrial and 
building projects involving $448,000,000 in 
four weeks is positive evidence that the 
South is improving its opportunity in sea- 
sons when trade and commerce are at low 
ebb. The turn of the tide will flood the 
South with the waters of flush times. The 
depression is one of a recurring cycle. It 
will pass. Its course is probably pretty 
well spent now. The national effort at ar- 
tificial prosperity has not banished the 
bogey of unemployment, but the signs on 
the horizon are promising of a smiling 
dawn, not only in the United States but 
generally about the globe. The South, not- 
withstanding a period of slack trade, has 
just reason for optimism.” 


Among Savannah Yards 


It may rather spoil the effect of this 


optimistic statement to report some of the 
opinions of Savannah retailers, but this can 
be understood easily. A general survey 
that looks to the past and also some weeks 
to the future is one thing; and current sales 
at the end of a period of depression are an- 
other. A dealer who sees his overhead 
working away without time off for lunch 
and only a sprinkling of orders in the files 
isn’t greatly comforted at the moment by 
expectations of sales next month. He has 
to pay wages today. He’s glad to be told 
that prospects are steadily brightening, but 
he’d like to see some truck loads of lumber 
going out right now. 

P. G. Judkins, of the Savannah Planing 
Mill Co., tells me that this business was 
founded back in the war year of 1864 and 
has been in continuous operation since. Mr. 
Judkins, I take it, was not born until a good 
many years after that date. Like a good 
many other lumber concerns here in the old 
pineries, this is a combination of several 
branches of the business; sawmill, planing 
mill and retail yard. The sawmill cuts both 
pine and cypress and has a capacity of 
about 40,000 feet a day. No logs come in 
by the river any more but are hauled either 
by rail or by truck. 

“I'd a little rather do without the plan- 
ing mill,” Mr. Judkins said, “but that’s 
hardly possible. Such a plant is pretty hard 
to keep on a profitable basis, due to the 
many small orders and the difficulty of 
keeping costs and the uncertainty of keep- 
ing busy all the time. But there are two 
reasons for doing this milling. In the first 
place, I’m able to make a closer use of edg- 
ings and other stuff produced by the saw- 
mill that would be waste if we depended 
solely on making lumber of the standard 
sizes and lengths. And in the second place 
it helps us offer a prompt retail service on 


a good many retail items. I have ag big 
screen business, for instance, and when 4 
man wants screens he wants them quickly 
and would get impatient if he had to wait 
while we got them made at other places 
We make, so I think, a high grade of 
screens; well manufactured of good lumber, 
We sell them painted and installed. 


Featuring Service and Quality 

“l’ve made a special feature of prompt 
service and high quality all through my 
business; for, it seems to me this is the 
only way to get out of the rut of price 
competition. It’s pretty hard to escape this 
competition at ‘best, and some customers 
demand it. They’re little interested in any. 
thing but price. But I believe an increas. 
ing number of consumers are looking to 
more things than the first cost, and we're 
trying to serve them on the basis of giving 
them exactly what they want and when 
they want it. 

“Not long ago a man who buys lumber 
for one of the political units of the State 
told me he thought the trouble with the 
lumber business is the fact that the aver- 
age buyer hasn’t much idea what he’s get- 
ting. This man’s own experience as a pur- 
chasing agent, so he said, always ran along 
the same lines. He asked for prices on 
certain grades and sizes, found one quota- 
tion‘low and bought at that figure. Know- 
ing little about grades, he couldn’t be sure 
when the stock was delivered whether he 
had gotten a low price on a high grade or 
a high price on a low grade. Lumber buy- 
ing, he stated, was the least satisfactory 
part of his work. 

“I told him that this was something my 
customers didn’t have to worry about. 
Whatever other aids to honest grades may 
be introduced for the safety of the cus- 
tomer, and these have their importance 
and uses, there’s no substitute for the will 
of the dealer to deliver what he sells. 
Grades are not as exact ‘as some other 
things, but they’re pretty well defined. | 
have a licensed grader in my plant, and 
everything in the re 
tail yard is kept in 
plainly labeled bins. 
I work along the line 
of assuring my Cus- 
tomers that they're 
getting what they or- 
der. In the long run 
this makes for confi- 
dent buyers.” 

Mr. Judkins is a 
working lumberman,; 
that is, he knows his 
| stock and his plant by 
spending a good deal 
of time out in the 
yard and in the two 
mills. “I figure,” he 
said, “that by watch- 
“Notice a colored ing the place at work 
woman with a basket [ll be able to stop 
or a bundle * * * bal- wastes. If there’s 4 
anced on her head nickel getting away 
with - touch- out. in the plant, Il 

hy find and stop it.” 

H. H. Bacon, of A. S. Bacon & Sons (Ine¢.), 
didn’t have much good to say about the 
first half of the current year as a producer 
of profitable trade. Savannah is probably 
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a 
not overbuilt, but there is some current 
change in housing fashions. Like most 
southern cities, Savannah has many houses 
of an earlier and perhaps more stately 
period. In any event the houses built a 
generation ago or a little less were large 
and called for a good deal of domestic serv- 
ice, Newer ideas are coming in from the 
North and West, and people are moving 
into bungalows and duplexes and apart- 
ments, leaving these older houses vacant. 
They're still substantial, but there’s less 
desire for them. It’s something like the 
good used car of a model several years old; 
still lots of service in it but old-fashioned 
and costly to operate. 

There is not so much speculative build- 
ing at present, either. But when the world 
wasn’t so much younger it was possible 
here for a speculative builder to get a heavy 
joan on a house. We were told of a case, 
illustrating a somewhat general practice 
and possibility, of a 
house that cost $3,800 
carrying a loan of 
$5,500. Strange as it 
may seem at first 
glance, this heavy loan 
was used as a sales 
talking point. It was 
given in as evidence 
of the large value in 
the, house. The sell- 
ing price was $7,000, 
and the _ speculator 
took a second mort- 
gage for the last $1,- 
500. If he never real- 
ized a thing on this 
second mortgage he 
still had a lot of profit 
out of the deal. This 
wildcat finance has 


_ yg It Pp. G. Judkins, of the 
seems to Aave been Savannah Planing 
stopped everywhere in Mill Co., is a working 


the South. The pen- /umberman, spending 
dulum has swung the @ good deal of time 
other way. Apprais- in the yard and mill 
als are more rigid, and plant 

loans don’t go over 50 percent; sometimes 
not over 40 percent. This present loaning pol- 
icy has helped slow up not only speculation 
but also owner building. It’ll probably soon 
be relaxed; and in fact it must be before 
building can get to a normal figure again. 











Enter the Climate Buyer 


Mr. Bacon said the city had some “cli- 
mate buyers” of one kind or another. Sa- 
vannah is a lovely city, and many people 
like to linger through the long falls and 
springs. Quite a number stay the winter 
through. 

Luther Quarterman, of Quarterman & 
Ellis (Inc.), enlarged quite a bit on these 
local financing difficulties. He also men- 
tioned the matter spoken of in an earlier 
article, of social leaders who build in new 
sections and sell their former homes to 
people who have not quite arrived socially 
and financially. He told of an instance of 
a series of trades down the social ladder; 
taking smaller houses in less desirable 
sections in an effort finally to dispose of a 
deal that started with the building of a 
hew house. This may eventually lead to 
modernization, but up to now that process 
has not become popular. 

In the office of the Pennwaller Lumber 
Co. we met R. D. Pierce, a young office man 
who expressed a desire to visit Chicago. 





The trading post on the shores of Lake 
Michigan seems to be a fabulous city in the 
minds of many southerners. At least it 
gets enough advertising of various kinds. 
The Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. is a com- 
bined wholesaling and retailing corporation 
with large down-town offices. We met W. P. 
Brooks, who expressed the wish that we 
discover where trade had gone and why; 
also when it contemplated coming back. 
The Highsmith Lumber Co. is another im- 
portant Savannah concern. 





Forestry in Louisiana 


Louisiana had forestry legislation as early as 
1904, but its first effective law was passed in 
1910. Successive amendments have given to the 
State an efficient forestry organization and as 
a consequence substantial progress has been 
made in both forest protection and reforestation. 

The report of V. H. Sonderegger, forester, for 
1928-1929, shows that during the later year the 
division of forestry received $80,000 from the 
State severance tax, $42,000 from the Federal 
Government, and from interested land owners 
an amount to bring the total for 1929 to $165,- 
000. 

The division of forestry is active in fire pro- 
tection, in education and in supplying seedlings 
for planting. The division aims to develop also 
forest engineering or industrial forestry, work- 
ing with owners to put logging on a scientific 
basis. During last year, the division distributed 
1,500,000 seedlings for planting and it expects 
to plant 3,000,000 for distribution in the fall of 
1930 and the spring of 1931. Thus far the 
seedlings have been sold at less than cost, but 
it is believed that if production can be raised 
to 5,000,000 a year, the nursery can be sustained 
on a cost basis. Reference is made in the report 
to the maintenance of their own nurseries by 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, 
the Industrial Lumber Co., at Elizabeth, the 
Brown Paper Mill Co., at Monroe, the Krause- 
Managan Lumber Co., at Oberlin, and the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., at DeRidder, and their plant- 
ing of millions of seedlings each year. 

A land inventory of the State presented in the 
report shows that “58 percent of Louisiana’s 
lands are idle and are not producing much 
revenue.” Of this situation the report says: 

“Tdle lands without timber growth can not 
increase in value. It is only natural, therefore, 
to place these lands back into the condi- 
tion in which nature intended them, and let 
them produce timber and forest crops until they 
are suitable for other commodities which pay 
more than forest products, such as farming, 
orcharding or truck farms, or as economic con- 
ditions may require.” Under Louisiana’s_re- 
forestation contract law, 375,574 acres of land 
have been entered for a period of from 15 to 40 
years, and additional entries are being made 
from time to’ time. The report indicates that 
Louisiana is laying the foundation for perma- 
nent forest industries. During the last 10 years, 
the principal efforts of the division of forestry 
have been confined to the pine area. In 1926 
Mr. Sonderegger tabulated a hardwood timber 
supply showing that there were 13,500,000,000 
feet of virgin hardwoods and 7,000,000,000 of 
second growth. In the report he indicated that 
on Jan. 1, 1930, there were 11,735,000,000 feet of 
virgin hardwoods and 5,823,000,000 feet of sec- 
ond growth. The annual average production 
for the four years in Louisiana is 735,225,000 
feet. It is the intention of the division of 
forestry to devote more attention in the future 
to the development of hardwood forestry in 
Louisiana. 





SENATOR STEPHENS of Mississippi has intro- 


duced a bill granting the consent of Congress 


to the Lamar Lumber Co. to construct, main- 
tain and operate a railroad bridge across the 
West Pearl River at or near Talisheek, La. 
The bridge must be located at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation. The bill has been 
favorably reported by the committee on com- 
merce, 





Nature’s Tribute 


to PERMANENCE 
and ENDURANCE 





HEART COMMON 
REDWOOD 


in 4*%4—5x5—6 x6 
up to 20 ft. long 
Makes Dandy Posts 


for Swings, Bird Houses, 
Columns and Newels 








Redwood is nature’s treated wood 
and then, too, it’s fire resisting. 


For anything in Redwood— 
suppose you think of us first? 


Senele 


LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 
GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 


4th Floor Greenleaf & Crosby Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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White Pine 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Keep your cus- 
tomers satisfied by 
filling their orders 
with this material 
of exceptional 
strength, stiffness 
and durability. 
Specify Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine. 


||R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNationd ,  HOUSTON,TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills:- Wrer.gate,Texas 
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ZATT [UMBER COMPANY 


fa) 
Coa RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Malle at 
GANDY, LA. 








Office. 
RUSTON, LA 
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GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 
= 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
PEXON LU ven pis COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect involees 
and discount drafrs. 

mmercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















Specifications 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 16.—The construction 
industries division of the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis has been working in close 
co-operation with the various groups in the 
building industry in the preparation of good 
practice specifications to be used as a guide in 
the building of small homes on which an archi- 
tect is not always employed. 

The bureau feels that very frequently poor 
workmanship results from ignorance or lack 
of dependable information, rather than from 
deliberate slighting of the work. 

It is a technical job to draw proper speci- 
fications for even a small job, and the speci- 
fications already prepared by the bureau have 
been received with a great deal of enthusiasm 
by many contractors and financial agencies. 

A great many of these specifications have 
already been completed in co-operation with 
proper authorities, such as concrete work, brick 
work, rubble masonry, framing lumber and 
carpenter work, steel work, painting, plumbing 
and a very complete one is being worked out 
on millwork. Discussing this feature, a mem- 
ber of the bureau said: 

Millwork, one of the constituent items en- 
tering into the construction of a home, oft- 
times presents a puzzling problem to the 
prospective home builder or buyer. 

It is true that millwork is largely techni- 
cal and the average person does not have 
sufficient experience or knowledge of the 
subject to be thoroughly posted. Millwork 
can be fabricated from good lumber and it 
can also be fabricated from a poor quality 
of lumber. There is also a difference of 
opinion in the minds of some builders as to 
what constitutes millwork. It is generally 
understood that door and window frames, 
doors, sash, blinds or shutters, and the cas- 
ing or trim for the door and window open- 
ings together with base board, interior 
moldings, built-in features such as wooden 
mantels, bookcases, pantry cases and fit- 
ments, wood paneling, ceiling beams etc., on 
the inside of a house constitute millwork. 
However, there are many other items, espe- 
cially for the exterior, such as cornice and 
porch material, columns, pilasters, brackets, 
trellises and other outside architectural 
woodwork which may or may not be con- 
sidered millwork. 

Most of the evil surrounding the letting of 
millwork is brought about by this uncer- 
tainty as to what each individual concern is 
undertaking to do under its bid. Without 
clear and definite requirements established 
by the architect and the owner, the un- 
scrupulous builder is enabled to play one 
bidder against another for his own gain, 
either in securing the contract for himself 
or in adding to his profits after having se- 
cured the contract. This may cause endless 
peddling and dickering, which may prove 
very unsatisfactory to the home builder or 
buyer. 

This difference of opinion of what consti- 
tutes millwork creates differences as _ to 
quantities. Difference in quantities naturally 
results in difference in price. If some build- 
ers take in all millwork—both interior and 
exterior—-and others take in only the interior, 
the result is bound to be reflected in the bid 
price. This often explains the great differ- 
ence in prices on millwork from different 
concerns. 

Importance of Drawing Specifications 

This logic is equally applicable to the 
question of quality. If one concern under- 
takes to furnish a high quality of millwork 
and another concern a very much inferior 
quality naturally there will be a considerable 
difference in price. 

It is, therefore, very important that fabri- 
eators of millwork should be given an op- 
portunity to figure on the same quantities 
and that specifications covering each indi- 
vidual job be drawn so the quality of the 
work is clearly defined. The Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis, in co-operation with the 
millwork fabricators, is now preparing good 
practice specifications for the guidance of 
the public when building a home. These 
good practice specifications will definitely 


ee 


for Millwork 


specify the quality of millwork that ig de- 
sired. The quantity of millwork for each 
individual job must be determined by the 
architect or owner. Legitimate architects 
or other persons having the Supervision of 
the building will see to it that every provi- 
sion of the plans and specifications is fully 
carried out to the best interests of the 
owner. 

A favorite scheme of the unscrupulous 
fabricator of millwork is to substitute mate. 
rials. Whenever a certain kind of lumber 
is called for he will suggest the use of some 
other much cheaper in price and of a poorer 
quality and less desirable. Changes in eop- 
struction are also often suggested in order 
to save on labor cost, but which usually 
brings about an inferior installation and 
robs the home builder or buyer of the satis. 
faction of getting a well built home. 

There should be complete co-operation be- 
tween the architects, builders, millwork 
fabricators and prospective home owners jn 
order that the same quantities and the same 
quality of material form the basis for prices 
submitted in order that the buyer or builder 
of a home may have a yard stick by which 
to measure correctly his cost. It is evident 
if this is not done there is a possibility that 
many difficulties may result. Thoughtless 
buyers may endeavor to buy a maximum 
amount of goods for the minimum price, and 
the unscrupulous seller may endeavor to sel] 
a minimum quality as 


near the maximum 
price as possible. As a result the home 
builder or buyer is the one who usually 


suffers, because he is led to believe he is 
getting the maximum quantity for the mini- 
mum price, when in fact this rarely happens. 

Most people build once in a lifetime; there- 
fore, they want their home to be a good 
substantial structure with a minimum 
amount of expense for upkeep. 

It is the desire of the building industry 
and the Better Business Bureau of. St. Louis 
that the prospective home buyer or builder 
should not be bewildered or mystified, but 
should have some means of knowing exactly 
what he is getting for his money before he 
builds or buys. 

The construction industries division of the 
Better Business Bureau of St. Louis will 
furnish available facts concerning building 
without cost or obligation. If the prospec- 
tive home buyer or builder will heed the 
Better Business Bureau slogan “Investigate 
—Before You Invest,” the possibility of sor- 
row and regret after the home is built will 
be greatly minimized. 





Installing New Kiln Equipment 


Duncan, B. C., June 14.—At the plant of 
the Hillcrest Lumber Co. (Ltd.), here, exten- 
sive improvements are being made in order to 
assure maximum production of a quality prod- 
uct. These improvements include the installa- 
tion of three Moore reversible cross circula- 
tion dry kilns for seasoning fir and hemlock 
lumber. These kilns will be used principally 
for drying the common grades. To handle 
economically stock going to the kilns, a new 
green sorter and stacking arrangement is being 
constructed and adequate storage for both the 
green and dry kiln loads is being provided. 
The kiln buildings are of tile and concrete 
construction. Installation of the mechanical 
equipment in the mills already has begun and 
it is expected that it will be ready for opera- 
tion and drying lumber within the next few 
days. 

The Cawston Dry Kiln Co. (Ltd.), of Var 
couver, is sales agent in British Columbia for 
Moore kilns and equipment, and is in position 
to give complete kiln information concerning 
the reversible cross circulation type of kilns 
such as is being installed by the Hillcrest Lum- 
ber Co. here. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
85.3 for the week ended June 11, 1930, from 
86.3 for the week ended June 4, 1930. 
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An Anchor 


I’ve lived around here quite a spell, 

And know the neighbors pretty well, 

And neighbors through the years, not days, 
You get a chance to know their ways. 

And I have found the fellow who 

Keeps out of jail, pays what is due, 

Is one who nightly rests his bones 

Inside a dwelling that he owns. 


It sort of ties him to the town: 

He’s not a bit of thistledown 

That floats around on every breeze— 

He’s less like thistles, more like trees. 
He’s rooted in this town of ours 

Just like his garden and his flowers— 
He isn’t skipping bills and loans, 

The man who has a house he owns. 


You never see him full of booze, 

And all his children have good shoes, 
His wife has got a coat of fur, 

And other dames don’t worry her. 

A lot of things a house they call, 

3ut “anchor” seems the best of all. 
He sits, like kings who sit on thrones, 
Inside a castle that he owns. 


Between Trains 


Lansinc, MicH.—The Michigan Association 
of Superintendents and School Board Members 
met here today, and tonight. The veteran De- 
troit publisher F. W. Arbury came up and led 
in singing the official version of the State song, 
the new “Michigan, My Michigan”—not so 
new, since it was written about thirty years 
ago. Neither the publisher nor the author, by 
the way, has ever received a cent of compen- 
sation for that youthful effort. 

This idea of getting the superintendents and 
the school board members together is not such 
a bad one. They used to get together when 
we were a boy, but it was frequently by the 
hair. Oh, the grand old school fights we used 
to have in “the good old day!” They now are 
largely a thing of the past, much to the benefit 
of the schools. There is less firing of teach- 
ers because we don’t like the way they fix 
their hair. There has been considerable im- 
provement in the kind of school board mem- 
bers we get, and therefore considerable im- 
provement in the kind of schools we get. 

We recall the country school board member 
who once wrote to our friend Frank Cody, who 
has been so long superintendent of the Detroit 
schools, asking him how long he thought a 
school teacher’s skirt should be. Frank wrote 
back that he couldn’t tell—he would have to 
see the teacher first. There is a lesson in an- 
other remark of Frank’s, a lesson for the new 
school board member who takes himself too 
seriously. A new member was elected to the 
Detroit Board’ of Education, and almost imme- 
diately he told the superintendent, who had 
been in the Detroit schools some twenty-odd 
years, that he would like to have the superin- 
tendent call him up every day and tell him 
what he was doing. “I'll do better than that,” 
said Frank. “I’li come around to your office 
every morning and kiss you.” 

The school board member who knew nothing 
about pedagogy or architecture, who took no 
educational journals, who thought the schools 
of the horse-and-buggy days were the best, al- 
though he drives a car himself, is about ex- 
tinct. Now he picks a good teacher and doesn’t 
tty to teach the teacher how to teach. He 
doesn’t drop his g’s and set himself up as an 
authority on grammar. He watches school 
finances, but it is to see how much should be 
spent, not how little can be. He is chiefly 
mterested in results. 

fou may remember Billy Miller’s story of 
the three members of a country school board 
who owned a stud-horse in partnership. They 








spent a whole evening arguing whether the 
school teacher should be paid $35 a month or 
not, and then, after the board meeting was 
over, decided without a murmur to pay a man 
$150 a month to handle the stud-horse. They 
ought to have read the old poem on that sub- 
ject. After all, children are about as impor- 
tant as colts. 

Of course the school board members who 
were at this meeting were not that kind, or 
they wouldn’t have been at this meeting. So 
we put in a few words about the importance 
of home-owning and home building, thinking 
that that wouldn’t do any harm in any curricu- 
lum. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Wouldn’t it be nice if all we had to spend 
was our vacation ? 

It looks like a hot summer this year, but 
not necessarily a dry one. 


Don’t blame Segrave, the speed king. A lot 
of us are doing the same thing. 

And just think of it, Congress goes right 
ahead and has its record printed! 

Wheat may come down, rent may reduce, 
but miscellaneous remains about the same. 

Perhaps it’s all quiet on the Potomac to- 
night, but it’s a riot compared to Wall Street. 

The tariff bill made about as much of a hit 
with Mr. Hoover as some that we get do with 
us. 
The next big prizefight will probably be held 
in Chicago, where there are as good suckers 
as ever were caught. 

Or, if they have been caught, who are ready 
and willing to be caught again. Of all fish, the 
sucker has the poorest memory. 

The more we think of the Sharkey-Schmeling 
fight in New York, and its possibilities for a 
return fight, the more we think Schmeling is 
the right word. 


Reporters are to be barred from the New 
York Stock Exchange. Now if they only go 
ahead and just bar everybody. 

It took Congress sixteen months to pass a 
bad tariff bill, Wonder how long it will take 
"em to pass a good naval treaty? 

This other Carol may be all right, but never- 
theless Milwaukeeans will believe Roumania 
would have done better to send for Ikey. 


A total of $55,000 in rewards for catching 
the slayers of the reporter, Al Lingle. Well, 
sir, they had no such idea as that of the value 
of a reporter in our reporter days. 


Tact 


Some woods—not mentioning no names— 
Has got more slivers than the rest. 
Some men—it may be John or James— 
Are just about the cussedest. 
But I have found the wisdom then 
Of handling gently boards with slivers ; 
The same is much the same with men, 
As almost anyone diskivers. 


There ain’t no sense in mussin’ fur 
The way it ain’t supposed to go; 
And, as for woman, handlin’ her, 
It pays to handle woman so. 
There ain’t no use in pullin’ hair— 
Just use some judgment with a comb. 
If folks would use some judgment there 
Would be a lot more home, sweet home. 


The wise man doesn’t have his way, 
Not all the time—he don’t insist 
That he shall always have his say 
When up ag’inst some pessimist. 
He ain’t no coward if he lets 
Him have his way, and keeps a friend, 
3ecause I’ve noticed wisdom gets 
Its own way always in the end. 















This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 


Big, Strong 
Durable 


TIMBERS © 





INDUSTRIAL 


ELIZABETH,LA. 





They’re Genuine 


Calcasieu 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


You'll always find the 
Trade Mark shown above 
plainly branded on all 
timbers from our large, 
modern mill. 


There’s no stronger, more 
durable or economical 
structural material on the 
market. 


We cut ’em to meet your 
specifications and guaran- 
tee you satisfaction. 


All Shed and Yard 
Stock is Marked: 
“INDUSTRIAL” 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Carmel—M. 
succeeded by M. J. 
building contractor. 


IDAHO. Sandpoint—M. L. Bruce Co., 
poles, succeeded by Schaefer-Hitchcock Co. 


ILLINOIS. Aurora—Naperville, Odell, Pecaton- 
ica and Warrenville—C,. B. Moore & Co. succeeded 
by Moore Lumber & Supply Co. 

Mascoutah-—George Draser sold his lumber yard 
to William and August Joellenbeck, brothers, of 
Okawville and in the lumber business there. Aug- 
ust Joellenbeck will take charge of the Mascoutah 
yard 


INDIANA. Alexandria—E, W. and R. H. David- 
son sold their interest in the Davidson Lumbet 
Co., of Alexandria, to Hart Winchel, of Lafayette. 
Ted Davidson, former manager, has gone to South- 
port to take over the management of Southport 
Lumber Co, 

Southport—Ted Davidson purchased interest in 
Southport Lumber Co. and becomes manager. 

Spencerville—Spencerville Lumber & Supply Co. 
moving local yard to Grabill, Ind, 


J. & E. O. Murphy 
Murphy (Inc.); lumber and 


cedar 


IOWA, Clinton—M,. A, Disbrow & Co. withdraw- 
ing from this place; headquarters moved to 
Omaha, 


Lawton—Geo. B. Siemer Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Fullerton Lumber Co, 

KENTUCKY. Bond—Bond-Foley 
succeeded by Bingardner Lumber Co, 

Richmond—Rice & Day Lumber Co. sold to Con- 
gleton Bros. Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Ledwich Lumber Co. sold 
to C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Tarrytown—Hudson River Yards 
(Inc.); E. P. Hanyen has sold his interest. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Lincolnton—Goodsonville 
Lumber Co. sold to Seth Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Van Wert—Slagle Lumber Co. sold to 
Carper & Hall Lumber Co, 
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Lumber Co. 





Northern Woods 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Dressed EXTRA STANDARD” 











JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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TENNESSEE. Sharon—Hurt-Vowell Lumber Co. 
changing name to Vowell Lumber Co, 


VIRGINIA. West Point—Atlantic Woodwork 
Mills (Inc.) succeeded by Chesapeake Corporation. 

Williamsburg—Bozarth-Matthews Lumber Cor- 
poration succeeded by Bozarth Lumber & Package 
Corporation. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Peerless Lumber Co.; 
Treasurer, J. G. Kennedy, sold interest. 


WISCONSIN. Madison—Ellefson Lumber Co. 
changing name to Collins Bros. Lumber Co.; no 
change in ownership. 

Walworth—Walworth Lumber Co. purchased the 
yard of the Fontana Fuel & Lumber Co. at Fon- 


tana, Wis. 
Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Warren—Anthony Southern Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; has ac- 
quired the Grayson Lumber Co., of Bodcow. 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Controlador 
tion, incorporated. 

FLORIDA. 
incorporated. 

Watertown—Watertown 
rated, 


IDAHO. Kingston—Pine Creek Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; sawmill. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Adams Avenue Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $10,000. 

Marion—Superior Wood Products 
incorporated, 

LOUISIANA. Rayville—DeMange-Godman Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; manufacture and wholesale 
hardwood. 


MAINE. Stonington—Stonington Fuel & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


MICHIGAN. Carson City—Wright Mfg. Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; to manufacture wood 
and veneer products. 

Detroit—Miller Cedar Products Co., incorporated; 
5,000 shares, no par value. 


NEW JERSEY. Trenton—lI. 
porated; capital, $100,000. 


NEW YORK. Huntington—A. M. Baylis Lumber 


Corpora- 
Chipley—-Hughes-Law Lumber Co., 


Cypress Co., incorpo- 


Corporation, 


Michaloski, incor- 


Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; Alvah M, 
Baylis, Huntington, N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—Lenoir Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


OHIO. Rocky River—Beach Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 
ORBGON., Portland—Heppner Log & Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


TEXAS. Pampa—Independent Lumer Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 


WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Pacific Logging Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2,000. 


WISCONSIN. Kenosha—Gordon Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. increasing capital to $100,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARIZONA. Tucson—United Sash, Door & Glass 
Co, erecting a $14,000 mill and warehouse at 657 
N. St. Marys Road. No office will ve maintained 
here. W. A. Ley, Phoenix, general manager. 


GEORGIA, Colquitt—St. Clair Lumber Co., 
headquarters, East St. Louis, Ill., erecting a saw 
and planing mill here. 

Quitman—F. M. Shore & Co., manufacturers of 
southern pine interior finish, remodeling plant, in- 
stalling new machinery, dry kilns, etc., and erect- 
ing addition. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—B, F. Hunt- 
ley Furniture Co., a division of the Simmons Co, of 
New York, is planning erection of an additional 
building for furniture manufacture. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Grayson Lumber Co. 
has completed installation of machinery for new 
sash and door plant. 

Birmingham—Alabama Millwork Co. has added 
a line of small furniture to its regular stock items 
and will go into manufacture of other items that 
ean be turned out of native woods. 

Clanton—Robinson Lumber Co., which has oper- 
ated a sawmill and planing mill here for years, 
has started a retail lumber business; also recently 
opened a sawmill operation in Florida. 

McCalla Station—R. C, Jones, R. F. D. 3, Besse- 
mer, Ala., has begun operation of a sawmill and 
concentration yard on the A, G, 8. 

Montgomery—Pyron Mfg. Co., which has been 
in the retail lumber business for several years, 
has added a contracting and building department. 

Scottsboro—W. J. Word Lumber Co. will shortly 
begin operations at Linrock, Ala. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—F. 8. Buffum  Co., 
headquarters, New York City, will begin opera- 
tion of a sawmill here July 

ILLINOIS. O’Fallon—Home Building & Mate- 
rial Co, recently began business. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—West Side Lum- 
ber & Roofing Co. recently started a retail lumber 
business. 

LOUISIANA. St. Martinsville—Geo, Levingston 
has started a box manufacturing business. 





——$__ 
MINNESOTA, Craigsville—Relid Mill & 

Co. recently began business. Lumber 
Eveleth—Paciotte Co, has started a 

business. 


MISSOURI. Perryville—John B.  Govro 
Bonne Terre, and Gordon Griffith, of Leadwoou, 
will open a lumber yard here July 1 under man. 
agement of Mr. Griffith. ~ 


NEBRASKA. Norfolk—The Norfolk 
Mill has opened for business on North F 

NEW JERSEY. Metuchen—Olsen & Peterson 
(Inc.) recently began a retail lumber business, 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Riverside Milling & Pat 
tern Works recently began business. i 


Moquero—R. L. Grossaint will open a 
yard. 


retail lumber 


Planing 
ourth 6t, 


lumber 


OHIO. Miamisburg—Miamisburg Lumber Co 
recently began business. ; 
OREGON. Milo—Estill Lumber Co. has Started 


a sawmill. 


MecMinnville—Carl G. Hopkins has engaged jp 
business under name of Newberg Pioneer Shin- 
gle Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—W. H, McCau- 
ley & Sons have added a retail lumber yard, 


TEXAS. Beeville—Higginbotham McCord Lum. 
ber Co., new concern, 

El Paso—Messina Lumber Co. opening new lum- 
ber yard at 3625 Frutas St., and also a modern 
raillwork shop. 

Lainpasas—Seale’s Paint 
department; enlarging. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—K. W. Steinert & Son 
will engage in the hardware and builders’ supply 
business at 35th St. W., and W. Graham St. Lum- 
ber yard. 

Seattle—Emory R. 
lumber yard, 


WISCONSIN. Marathon—Marathon Lumber (Co. 
recently began a retail business. 


Store adding lumber 





See Lumber Co. will open 


Ogema—Hause Bros. Lumber Co. starting in 
business. 
Casualties 
ALABAMA. Clanton—Planing mill of Robinson 


Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; stock and machin- 
ery total loss; plant will be rebuilt. 


GEORGIA... Millen—Turner Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $125,000; plant destroyed, also trucks; sheds 
and lumber piles. 


NEBRASKA. Pender—Moseman 
loss by fire, $23,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Roseboro—Plant of the 
Denny Veneer Co. damaged by fire; loss between 
$60,000 and $75,000. 

Mount Tabor—Cannon-Klutz Lumber Co., loss by 
fire; plant destroyed; partly covered by insurance. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Vanis Builders’ Supply & 
Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $75,000. The 
company suffered a severe loss by fire only six 
weeks before. 


WASHINGTON. Creston—Merson Bros. 
Mi'l damaged by fire. 


Lumber Co.,, 


Planing 
(SREB AAZAAAZAS 


Hymeneal 


MOAR-ANDERSON. The wedding of Miss 
Jeanette Anderson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. E. Anderson, Aberdeen, Wash., and Charles 
Moar, son of Jonathan Moar, of Portland, 
Ore., took place on Saturday, June 14, at the 
Anderson home in Aberdeen. All the tradi- 
tional color and beauty of a June wedding 
attended the ceremony. The bride and her 
attendants approached the improvised 
altar through an aisle of tall wrought 
iron standards, filled with roses, peonies and 
gladioli. The bride wore a white tulle wed- 
ding gown, and her veil was of tulle also, 
edged with pearls. Mr. and Mrs. Moar left 
on a trip to Vancouver and Victoria and on 
their return will reside with Mrs. Moar’s 
parents. The bride is the only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Anderson, and during the 
past year has devoted much of her time to her 
father who has been in ill health and unable 
to take his place in the activities of the 
Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. 


CAMDEN-WESTPHAL. Kenneth Camden, 
lumberman of Gilcrest, Colo., and Miss Evelyn 
Carolyn Westphal were married on Sunday, 
June 8, at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Westphal, of Arvada, Colo., 
attended by Miss Erma Westphal, a sister of 
the bride, and Harold Camden, a _ brother of 
the groom. Mr. Camden is a son of Mrs. C€. ©. 
Camden, Platteville, Colo., and the bride was 
in the employ of the Daniels & Fisher store 
in Denver for a number of years. They will 
make their home at Gilcrest. 


SMITH-KERKHOFF. Aubrey Smith, map- 
ager of the branch office of the Moller- 
Vanden Boom Lumber Co, in Rockport, HL. for 
the past six years, and Miss Betty Kerkhoff, 
Quincy, Ill., were married the morning of 
June 10 in St. Francis Catholic church, Quincy. 
Mr. Smith is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Smith of Quincy. After a wedding breakfast 
at the home of the bride’s aunt, Elizabeth 
Kerkhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Smith left on a motor 
tour and later will be at home in Rockport. 
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Effective Open-Tank Wood Preservation 


Two of the worst enemies of wood are 
decay and insects. Though methods of mak- 
ing wood practically immune to these attacks 
have long been known, the cost of applying 
and in some cases the condition of the wood 
after treatment have proved obstacles to the 
nse of such treated wood for some purposes. 

For several years E, L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., large manufacturer of hardwoods and 
flooring, has been promoting researches in wood 
preservation with a ‘view to developing a 
preservative and a method of application that 
would be free from objections raised in the 
past. “Tri-Treat” is the name of the preserv- 
ative developed through these researches, the 
results of which have just been announced by 
FE. L. Bruce Co. This preservative is for treat- 
ing wood to make it and keep it resistant to 
attack by rot fungi and termites as well as 
other wood destroying insects. The solution 
contains certain toxic materials dissolved in 
oils and the open tank use in impregnating the 
wood is such that about one-half the entire 
toxic elements in the treat are precipitated in 
the wood cells, while the rest remains in the 
oils which are absorbed by the wood during 
treatment. The toxic materials are present in 
the solution in amounts greatly in excess of 
that needed to kill fungi and termites. The 
principal toxic is very slightly soluble in water, 
which is necessary to make it available for 
solution in the cell sap of the’ fungus or the 
intestinal tract of the insect. The presence of 
the oils prevents washing out of the toxic sub- 
stances. 

Elaborate scientific tests of “Tri-Treat” over 
a long period have been carried on by chemists, 
by entomologists and by the E. L. Bruce Co., 
with results so convincing and complete as to 
establish unquestionably the value of this 
formula as a wood preservative. 

Tri-Treated wood is practically odorless, is 


Reports on Cash 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 16.—Reports from 
640 lumber and building material dealers with 
total net sales in 1927 of $149,496,569 indicate 
that 7.9 percent of this amount was for cash, 
90 percent on open credit and 2.1 percent on 
installment credit, as shown by the national 
retail credit survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and made public today. 

Of the total of 640 dealers, 4 sold for cash 
only, 564 sold for cash and open credit only 
and 67 sold for cash, open credit and install- 
ment credit. 

The smaller dealers, the survey disclosed, did 

a much larger proportion of their business on a 
cash basis than the larger ones. The smallest 
dealers—those with annual sales of less than 
$50,000 (66 reporting)—did 18.3 percent of 
their business*on a cash basis, whereas the 
groups with sales of $500,000 to $1,000,000 (49 
reporting) and $1,000,000 and over (18 report- 
ing) did 6 and 6.1 percent, respectively, on a 
cash basis. 
_ The southeastern States (44 dealers report- 
ing) did 13 percent of total business for cash, 
which was the highest average of all the geo- 
graphical districts. The Pacific Southwest 
States (67 dealers reporting) did 4.9 percent 
for cash, the lowest. 


According to the survey, the average loss 
from bad debts on open credit sales of 529 
lumber and building material dealers was 1 
percent, and the average loss on installment 
credit also 1 percent. The smaller dealers had 
much greater open credit loss’ ratios than the 
larger ones. The range was from an average 
of 1.6 percent for the smallest stores to 0.5 
percent for the largest ones. 


_The data show great differences among in- 
dividual establishments in regard to their bad- 
debt losses. There were 120 dealers with losses 


light brown in color and is handled by the 
builder as easily as untreated wood. Where 
worked after treatment the cut surface is 
brushed with a specially prepared “Tri-Treat” 
formula, a gallon can of which is supplied with 
each thousand feet. Penetration of this formula 
is rapid and deep. Tri-Treated lumber may be 
painted with the ordinary paints, preferably the 
darker hues. The wood is available the next 
day after treatment, but should be seasoned 
a week if it is to be painted. 

The E. L. Bruce Co. has published a booklet 
containing a technical report presenting the 
known facts about Tri-Treat and the process 
of treating. The E. L. Bruce Co. owns and 
controls all rights to the use of the “Tri-Treat- 
ing” Process and is now engaged in: licensing 
companies to install the necessary treating equip- 
ment. These licensees will treat construction 
lumber for retail distribution. “Tri-Treating” 
licenses will be granted also to certain manu- 
facturers to use the process in their products. 
Adherence to standards will assure national 
uniformity. 


Cargo Receipts Lower 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALiF., June 18.—Total cargo 
receipts of lumber arriving at Los Angeles har- 
bor during the last week were under those of 
the week before, according to the report issued 
today. There were eighteen cargoes of fir, 
with 17,309,000 feet board measure, and 933,000 
of redwood, making a total of 18,242,000 feet. 
Thirty-seven vessels are laid up and none op- 
erating offshore. Building permits for the first 
fourteen days of June totaled $2,634,339. Only 
three items are listed as excessive—2 x 6 com- 
mon, worked, shingles and mining stock. Unsold 
lumber at the harbor yards is reported at 7,- 
582,000 board feet. 


and Credit Sales 


on open credit sales of less than 0.2 percent. 
At the other extreme were 30 dealers with 
losses on open credit sales of 5 percent or more. 
The latter dealers thus had open credit losses 
at least twenty-five times as great proportion- 
ately as the former. 

Likewise there were 37 dealers with losses 
on installment sales of less than 0.2 percent 
and 10 with 5 percent or more. 

Of the total of 517 lumber and building 
material dealers reporting on the use of credit 
bureaus, 451, or 87.2 percent, made use of such 
bureaus, and 66, or 12.8 percent, did not. Of 
517 dealers who reported on the subject of 
making credit investigations of their own, 70, 
or 13.5 percent, relied wholly on the credit 
bureaus for information; 381, or 73.7 percent, 
supplemented the use of credit bureaus with 
investigations of their own, and 66, or 12.8 per- 
cent, made no use of credit bureaus. 

The average loss on open credit sales of 

those stores which relied wholly on the credit 
bureaus was 1.2 percent, of those which used 
credit bureaus and supplemented their use with 
investigations of their own, 0.9 percent, and of 
those that did not use credit bureaus 1.1 per- 
cent. 
- Of a total of 534 dealers doing a credit busi- 
ness, 18, or 3.4 percent, were members of chain 
organizations, while 516, or 96.6 percent, were 
not. The average open credit loss of the chain 
dealers was 0.5 percent and of other dealers 1 
percent. 

The ratios of returns and allowances on 
cash and open credit sales, respectively, were 
2.6 percent of gross cash sales and 3.5 percent 
of gross open credit sales. There were 82 
dealers with individual returns and allowances 
on open credit sales of less than 2 percent. At 
the other extreme were 8 dealers with 10 per- 
cent or more. 


C4 PACIFIC COAST Co 
SITKA SPRUCE 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop ; 
(Strong to Edge Grain) ‘ 
“Also Spruce Finish $4S 
(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) f 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 
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WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 

















Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Bets. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 














Our Specialty— soFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING ~ 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 

















Douglas Fir, Spruce 
West Coast Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Doors and Millwork 
Grades Right—Let Us Show You! 


NEWBEGIN LUMBER CO. 
1927 So. Tacoma Way Tacoma, Wash. 














Vest Pocket Ready. Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Turns Out Huge Spar 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 14.—What is believed 
to be the largest timber of its kind ever turned 
out on a lathe in the Northwest, a 98-foot 
dredger spud, 26 inches in diameter at top and 
23 at the butt, was loaded on the steamship 
Sea Thrush yesterday for delivery on the At- 
lantic coast by the Shepard line. The timber 
was manufactured here by the Spar Manufac- 
turing Co., which during May turned out 48 
cargo booms and in June so far has obtained 
orders for eighteen. The company has the 
largest turning lathe in the Northwest. 


Guarding the Farm Machinery 


Park Runce, ILv., June 16.—“‘Cash, not junk” 
is the way the Park Ridge School for Girls, 
which has been in operation since the Civil 
War, would reply to the question on the front 
page of the June 14 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Here a shed forty feet long and 
twenty feet wide provides adequate shelter for 
the numerous pieces of farm machinery used to 
teach the girls the correct methods of grain 
cropping, vegetable gardening, poultry raising, 
and other farm work under the tutelage of an 
expert farmer. The shed is of wood — of 
course—and is always kept adequately painted. 
At this school there are now 150 girls between 
the ages of six and sixteen. 





CEMENT PRODUCTION for the twelve months 
ended May 31 was at 66.2 percent of mill 
capacity, compared with 70.2 percent in the 
twelve months ended May 31, 1929. May pro- 
duction was 6.9 percent larger, and shipments 
3 percent larger, than those of May last year, 
while May 31 stocks were 4.4 percent larger 
than those of that date last year. 


CI PORTLAND. ORE. CO 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4%4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 




















SALES AGENTS: 


ames Service 
‘ . 
wae Quality 











Ties, Plank 
Long Joists 
Timbers 


Long Dimension 
Give us a trial. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Failing Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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News Notes from Améric 


Portland, Ore. 


June 14.—Logging camps in the Columbia 
River district are closing down, and mills 
are curtailing their output with a view to 
working off accumulated stocks and stabil- 
izing prices. It may take three months or 
six to bring stocks to normal, but apparently 
the industry as a whole has come to the con- 
clusion that the market must be stabilized. 
Some say that Oregon production has been 
reduced to about 50 percent of capacity, 
while others estimated the output at 60 per- 
cent. 

Signs of more active buying by country 
yards in the middle West are reported. These 
yards are buying from hand to mouth, so 
that any activity quickly results in pur- 
chases from the mills. Mill sales prices are 
altogether unsatisfactory, much lumber being 
sold for less than cost of production. 
Foreign markets are still quiet. <A large 
demand from the Orient can hardly be looked 
for. The Atlantic coast is buying only a 
small amount compared with its purchases 
of the two preceding years, and California 
is taking only a fair amount. Demand for 
box lumber continues active. 

F. A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co., Portland wholesaler, upon return 
from a trip to Chicago, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Omaha and Denver, reported interviewing 
many line-yard operators, all of whom said 
business this year was equal to or better 
than last year’s. Their stocks are about 
normal but small, the yards following the 
practice of buying for current needs. With 
prices weakening, there is no particular in- 
centive for them to buy ahead. Industrial 
buying is quiet, Mr. Sullivan learned. 

Plans for construction of a new pulp mill 
at Longview, Wash., were announced today 
by H. C. Hornby, president Northwest Paper 
Co., controlled by the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests. The company has a 700-acre site. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


June 14.—A talk on business conditions in 
Australia and New Zealand was given to the 
members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
at yesterday’s meeting by E. C. Squire, United 
States trade commissioner to Australia, who 
is in the United States on a short visit. Mr. 
Squire declared financial conditions in Aus- 
tralia are bad and that he saw little hope 
of any early demand for Pacific coast lum- 
ber. There are ample supplies on hand, and 
prices are prohibitory, due to the new Aus- 
tralian tariff. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress he answered the questions put by the 
Tacoma lumbermen. 

Paul H. Johns, chairman of the committee 
in charge of the arrangements for the tenth 
annual golf tournament sponsored by the 
club, announced that the tournament will be 
held Aug. 8 at the Tacoma Country & Golf 
Club. 

No business was transacted at the meet- 
ing, which was followed by the usual meet- 
ing of the manufacturers, at which Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs presided. 

Plans for the exhibition of wood products 
to be held in Tacoma in September were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the wood promotion 
committee of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen and the representatives from 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club last Tuesday. 
The exhibit will be the most complete of its 


kind ever held in this city and, if success- 


ful, will be re-assembled next February when 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion holds its convention here. 
Preparations for the summer campaign 
against forest fires are being made by the 
national and State authorities and the timber 
owners. The Forest Service has declared 
smoking in the forest reserves, except at 
certain places, a felony after July 1, and the 
educational campaign to instruct the public 
in the danger of fires in the timber will be 
on an unusually extensive scale. No fires of 
importance have been reported in the Ta- 


coma district so far this season, but the woods 
are very dry and the danger period is rapidly 
approaching. 

The logging firm of Anderson & Arongopy 
of Hoquiam, filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the district court at Tacoma 
this week, listing liabilities of $6,251 
assets of $3,360. 

Reports of a merger between the St. Regis 
Paper Co., of New York, and the Crown. 
Zellerbach Corporation were circulated here 
this week. The St. Regis company recently 
purchased the local plant of the Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation. Local officials of the 
company had no confirmation of the merger 
reports. 

Fire at the plant of the Peterman Many- 
facturing Co. last Tuesday morning was ex. 
tinguished by the Tacoma fireboat after q 
stubborn fight. At times it threatened to 
reach serious proportions. The damage to 
the plant was slight. 


Spokane, Wash. 


June 14.—The volume of orders received by 
Inland Empire mills compares quite favor- 
ably to that for the previous sixty days, 

There seems to be a general feeling that 
Idaho white pine items are showing a slight 
improvement, more in common than select 
grades. While there may be some conces- 
sions granted in isolated cases, and perhaps 
higher prices than the following, the going 
prices f. o. b. mill are about: C select, 6-inch, 
$70, with a spread up to $108 for 12-inch; 

D select, 8-inch, $49, up to $84 for 12-inch; 
No. 2 common, 4- to 10-inch, $33.50, and 12- 
inch, $41; No. 3 common, 8- and 10-inch, $22.50, 
and 12-inch, $28; No. 4 common, $17. 

Pondosa pine is showing less activity than 
any other species, and the spread on prices 
makes it somewhat difficult to quote an 
average. 

Knute F. Engdahl, president of the Spokane 
Sash & Door Co., left last week for a trip 
to Sweden, the land of his nativity, this be- 
ing the first trip that he has made to his 
birthplace in many years. 


Norfolk, Va. 


June 16.—Few mills in the South are run- 
ning full time. Many are now working 
three days a week, and expect to close down 
entirely unless business picks up. The time 
is not far distant when many items of North 
Carolina pine are going to be scarce, for 
there has unquestionably been a very great 
decrease in production, and many mills have 
been shipping during the last two months 
out of surplus stock. 

There have been some few sales of edge 
4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn into New 
England and northern New York, and buyers 
really show more interest in finish. There 
is little export demand, though some very 
low prices have been quoted. Some edge 
4/4 No. 3 has been sold at a very low price, 
for yards in the South do not want to buy. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have been 
moving very well, but good circular finish 
has been dragging. Yards want a wider as- 
sortment than 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch widths. 
Prices, however, are holding steady. No. 2 
and better 5/4 and thicker stock widths are 
selling right along. 

Box makers are buying very little edge or 
stock widths for they are still running 
on part time. Small mills are not offering 
much air dried edge box, as low prices have 
forced shutdowns. Retail yards buy stock 
box only when forced to do so. Large users 
of dressed and resawn stock box are not 
buying. A few more box bark strips, 
dressed, have been sold, but shipments are 
strung out over a rather long period. There 
is still a good demand for Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon cypress, rough and dressed, and 4/4 No. 
2-B poplar, rough, is also moving a little 
better. 

Most planing: mills have been shipping 
from surplus stock, as they have been shut 
down. Prices are holding steady, but are 
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are losing money on 
every foot they ship. Kiln dried and air 
gried roofers are still very quiet. Good air 
dried 6-inch roofers can be bought readily 
at $13, f. 0. b. cars Georgia main line rate, 
and $1 more for other widths. 


Warren, Ark. 


June 16.—Resistance to the firm prices 
peing maintained by Arkansas soft pine 
mills accounts in a large measure for the de- 
erease in bookings last week. A fair num- 
per of inquiries are out, but orders are in- 
variably for immediate loadings, and -more 
are being placed by wire and long distance 
telephone for quick shipment than for 
some time. A feature of the week’s trade 
was the sale of twelve straight cars of 
wrapped trim, most of the business going to 
one mill, for shipment during the remainder 
of the year. There is a marked falling off 
in demand from the automotive concerns, 
several having stopped shipments because 
they are planning to shut down. Railroad 
car builders are figuring on a few new jobs. 

Crop prospects in the Southwest promise 
increased business from retail yards by the 
frst of August. Reports from other sections 
indicate a fair amount of business after the 
middle of July. 

Small mill operators are finding the going 
increasingly difficult, especially those that do 
not dry or dress their own stock. Few large 


too low and planers 


mills are willing to buy green small-mill 
lumber, and more small mills are being 
forced to close. Large mills are _  hold- 


ing wood operations at a minimum, and have 
a smaller stock of logs than ever before. 
They can shut sawmills on short notice and 
not lose any logs by deterioration. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


June 17.—There appears to be more optim- 
ism in lumber circles over the outlook for 
the coming three months. The demand goes 
up and down, but the general trend appears 
to be upward. Southern pine prices are 
higher and firmer than they have been for 
some time. Douglas fir is at a disadvantage 
over a large part of this territory, but each 
upward swing of southern pine puts the west- 
ern mills in a little better position. Buying 
is mostly by retailers, industrial demand hav- 
ing slowed down. Western pines, on that 
account, are somewhat weaker, and hardwoods, 
redwood and cypress also are affected. 

The wheat harvest is well under way in 
Oklahoma, and combines will be at work over 
a good part of southern Kansas this week. 
With the inflow of money from that crop, 
country yards are looking for better’ busi- 
hess, and there is a better demand and more 
inquiry. Good rains have started the corn 
crop, which had been held back by dry 
weather, and the outlook in eastern Kansas 
and Missouri is better. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 17.—Demand for northern Pine in this 
region is now chiefly from country sources, 
Where public as well as residential construc- 
tion and modernizing projects are well under 
way. Small residential building in the Twin 
Cities has not as yet reached last year’s 
figure, but there is considerable activity 
along this line at present, and prospects for 
More in the near future. 

W. A. Ellinger, secretary of the Northern 
Pine Association, reports that north woods 
mills are fast building up their supplies. 
Most mills report shortages in 10- and 12- 
mch Nos. 1 and 2 common and all thick- 
hesses of shop and selects. In surplus at 
most mills, Mr. Ellinger reports, are 6-inch 
D and E bevel siding, and No. 1 Norway 
dimension, 2x4-inch, 8- and 10-foot. Some 
of the northern mills report an increase in 
business, while others note a slight falling 
off. The approach of midsummer leads some 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers to 
look for a seasonal lull, although business 





generally may be considered fair at present, 
with prices firm and fairly satisfactory. 
Emergency orders for mixed cars still fea- 
ture the situation, with few large orders 
coming from the industrials. 

There has been a falling off in demand for 
northern cedar, which was to be expected at 
this time of year, but the market still is 
holding up better than was expected. The 
demand for short poles is better than at this 
time last year, and the call for large sized 
posts is about on a par with that of 1929. 
Stock cut last winter is coming on the mar- 
ket in quantity now, and the demand for 
highway guard rail posts is being met speed- 
ily. 

A. A. D. Rahn, of the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co., of Minneapolis, and a member of 
Zurah Temple of the Mystic Shrine, at the 
convention of the order in Toronto last week 
was chosen captain of the guard. This is one 
of the highest offices in the Shrine and places 
him in line of succession for advancement to 
the position of Imperial Potentate. 

Effectual measures are being taken by 
West Coast manufacturers to regulate pro- 
duction in proportion to the demand, it is 
reported by J. P. Hennessy, general manager 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., who 
is back from a tour of the Shevlin plants at 
Bend, Ore., and McCloud, Calif. 

Cc. C. Shapleigh, lumber’ wholesaler of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was in Minneapolis last 
week to see his daughter graduated from the 
University of Minnesota. 


Boston, Mass. 


June 17.—A great deal of interest is being 
taken in the freight rate situation by every- 
one buying or selling West Coast lumber in 
the Northeast. The conference steamship 
lines’ continue to quote $11 for lumber 
cargoes, but they have competitors who are 
accepting $10. However, quotations for 
Douglas fir and western hemlock are not so 
weak and irregular as they were two weeks 
or so ago. Wholesalers are generally ask- 
ing $11 less for fir, and $13 less for hemlock, 
ce. i. f., Boston, than quotations on page 11% 
of Atlantic coast differentials. There are 
few if any really large transactions, but 
sales have made a fair total so far this 
month. There has been another decline of 
$1 on eastern spruce frames to $39 base. 
Southern pine roofers are weak, 8-inch air 
dried being offered down to $24. -Irregular 
prices are taken for Pondosa pine. 

The George McQuesten Co. of Boston, 
which recently issued an interesting booklet 
on teak and its use in ship building, has put 
out a second booklet, also handsomely illus- 
trated, covering teakwood garden furniture. 

T. Raynes, associated for many years with 
the Lawrence Lumber Co., has gone into the 
lumber business for himself. 


Macon, Ga. 


June 17.—Roofers are being shipped on 
orders on file, but few orders are being ac- 
cepted at existing prices. No mills that have 
been closed down have resumed operations. 
Reports are trickling in of development 
projects about to be launched in the South- 
east, which will furnish an outlet for a con- 
siderable amount of roofers. 

Longleaf mills are still operating at near- 
normal capacity and finding an outlet for 
most of their material at prices that appear 
to be satisfactory. Railroads report a move- 
ment close to normal for this season, some 
of it to railroad concentration points for use 
by various lines, 

Few orders for hardwoods are being 
booked. Weather conditions continue favor- 
able to logging. Sawmills and planing mills 
are running, but not at full capacity by any 
means. 

An action attacking the constitutionality 
of an occupation tax on lumber dealers and 
dealers in lumber products was brought by 
approximately twenty-five lumber dealers in 
Macon and Bibb County. The dealers charge 
that the act is indefinite and can not be en- 
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Every dealer knows that mixed car 
buying enables him to maintain more 
complete assortments of stock, a wider 
variety of items, and yet minimize his 
investment. 


Our new plant, modern manufactur- 
ing and handling facilities, enable us to 
carry large stocks of all items in old 
growth Yellow Fir. We can, therefore, 
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forced. No distinction is made, they contend, 
between lumber dealers and dealers in lum- 
ber products. They charge, also, that the 
act is discriminatory to population of the 
city which the dealer or manufacturer is “in 
or near.” 


New York, N. Y. 


17.—Building in New York City and 
vicinity shows signs of activity. Charles 
Brady, superintendent of building construc- 
tion, Says that building on Manhattan Island 
is back to normal, and that a vast amount of 
deferred construction is going ahead. In the 
metropolitan area, including northern New 
Jersey, Westchester, Orange, Putnam and 
Rockland counties in New York State, and 
Southern Fairfield County in Connecticut, the 
Long Island counties of Nassau and Suffolk 
and the five boroughs of Greater New York, 
June releases are being made at the rate of 
$3,800,000 a day or $95,000,000 a month, as 
compared with $3,649,000 a day or $91,225,000 
in the same month last year for the identical 
areas. The Scarsdale chapter of the West- 
chester County Realty Board reports the re- 
sult of a survey that shows that new con- 
struction is needed in Scarsdale if the supply 
of residences is to keep up with the demand. 

These hopeful signs do not mean that the 
local lumber market has taken on a roseate 
hue. The retailers are buying sparingly and 
strictly according to their needs, and when 
they buy they are very particular about prices. 
The wholesalers still complain of the keenness 
of competition. The biggest complainers are 
the distributors of southern pine, who are 
affected by the competition of Douglas fir. In- 
land Empire stocks are not selling especially 
well and, despite the fact that some items are 
scarce, prices are not very firm. 

Spencer D. Baldwin, president New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, who has been re- 
cuperating in the West from a recent illness, 
has returned home, much improved in health. 

H. B. Coho, secretary the New York Lumber 
Trade Association and the Nylta Club, has 
been voted a two months’ vacation. He will 


June 





Sail shortly for a tour of the British Isles and 
the Continent, 

Paul E. Hamilton, who had been associated 
for years in business with his father, the late 
Edward Hamilton, has announced that the 
Hamilton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and 
the Hamilton Millwork Co., both of Paterson, 
N. J., will continue as formerly under his 
management. 

Joseph Stulman, of the Stulman-Emrick 
Lumber Co., will leave shortly for a trip to 
West Coast mills. He will be accompanied by 
his wife and daughter. 

Edward M. Lockridge, brother of Charles R. 
Lockridge, local representative of the Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., is 
now covering the Buffalo, Syracuse and 
Rochester areas for the firm. 


Bogalusa, La. 


June 16.—The hardwood mill of the Baer 
& Thayer Hardwood Co., which has been 
closed for two weeks on account of high 
water, expects to resume operations today. 
The Pearl River has been receding from one 
foot to eighteen inches a day. 

A new covered grandstand 
Park, here, which will be semi-circular in 
shape, 162 feet long and 22 feet wide, is 
planned to be completed by July 4. There 
will be seven or eight 


in Goodyear 


June 21, 1989 
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recent visitors, accompanied by A. M, Dollar 

Walter G. Fovargue, returned today from 
trips of several months to Europe. 

A. R. Wuest of the Harbor Plywood Com. 
pany is receiving congratulations on the ar. 
rival of a daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Wuest arp 
now residing in Aberdeen. 


Seattle, Wash. 


June 14.—Production continues greatly cur- 
tailed, and indications point to further ey,. 
tailment as forest fire danger increases, Pres. 
ent high mill inventories, it is believed, will 
be gradually absorbed and the belief here is 
that the bottom of the market has beep 
reached. Closing down of a majority of the 
camps has resulted in some stiffening of the 
log market. Fir logs remain about the same. 
Good sales of hemlock logs at $10 and $12 
are being made, and at Everett a shortage js 
reported. Cedar logs have settled to a firmer 
basis, but prices still vary greatly. 

The conference of steamship lines operating 
to Europe, it is reported, has decided to raige 
rates to 55 shillings for July, and 60 shillings 
for September. . The first boost, to 50 shillings, 
was absorbed readily. The movement to the 


United Kingdom is good, and demand on the 
Continent is even better. 
Japan shows a renewed interest in buying. 





tiers of seats. The 
work is being done 
under the supervision 
of City Engineer H. E. 
Willis, and redwood 
lumber is being used 
wherever possible. 
The board of direc- 
tors of the Louisiana 
State University, at a 
recent meeting held 
in Baton Rouge, ap- 
proved the suggestion 
of its forestry depart- 
ment that the hall of 
the forestry camp in 
Washington Parish 
be named “Sullivan 
Hall,” in memory of 
Col. W. H. Sullivan, 
who took much inter- 
est in the _ establish- 
ment of the new school 
on the 1,000-acre tract 
donated by the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., 
of which he was vice 








president and general 
manager. Col. Sullivan 
was also one of the 
pioneers of forestry. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, 
president of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
and the Bogalusa Paper Co., spent a few days 
here recently, looking after business inter- 
ests. He was delighted to learn that prac- 
tically every industry in Bogalusa is operat- 
ing at full speed, and is of the opinion that 
after next month there will be an improve- 
ment in most every line of business. Col. 
Goodyear was pleased with the improvements 
made since his last visit here several months 
ago. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., will make a ten 
days’ trip to various cities in the middle 
West, contacting some of the company’s 
large customers. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


June 14.—Grays Harbor shipped 67,000,000 
feet of lumber by water in May. California 
continued the best customer, with the At- 
lantic coast in second place. Three Japanese 
ships took over 13,000,000 feet. Five vessels 
are booked to take 28,000,000 feet to the 
Orient in June, six are scheduled for June 
loading for Europe, and 
trade is showing considerable activity. 

Watson A. West and Edward R. West, son 
of the Pioneer Grays Harbor sawmill builder, 
A. J. West, with C. M. Sauers and George 
Sauers, have formed West & Sauers and are 
now engaged in building a sawmill at 
Crescent City, Calif., to cut alder, oak and 
white cedar. 

A. Herbert G. Newman, of London, director 
of Tatham Bromage & Co. (Ltd.), agents for 
the Canadian-American Shipping Co., was a 


South American. 


The latticed fence enclosing this yard, together with the trellised seats, 
indicate the extent to which wood can be useful in making lovely 


surroundings 


Most of the purchasing of the cheaper grades, 
but stocks are low and Japan is expected to 
be in the market shortly for higher grade 
merchandise. June buying so far is slow, but 
this is the rainy season. Rates are easy now, 
being $5 for short stuff, and $6 for long. The 


H. R. McMillan Co., of Vancouver, B. C., is 
withdrawing four or five ships from the 


Australian trade, to run to China. 

June intercoastal space is fairly well filled, 
but orders for July are scarce. Several lines 
are tying up part of their fleets. Competi- 
tion from tramp steamers, loading below con- 
ference rates, is not a factor in the present 
situation. Two Ford ships are understood to 
be loading at $9.50 and $9.75, but only one 
foreign ship has sailed in the last three 
months. 

Rail trade volume has held up well. De- 
mand, it is believed, will be spread out 
through July and August. 

The demand for stained shingles is very 
good, especially on the Atlantic coast. Local 
yards continue to buy a fair volume at low 
prices. 

Ted Conner, of the Huntting-Merritt Lum- 
ber Co., Vancouver, B. C., has left for the 


East. 
Laurel, Miss. 


June 14.—With all the pine mills curtailing 
their production, it seems that they are fight- 
ing a little harder to secure reasonable prices. 
One mill has made some substantial increases 
in prices, especially on No. 1 dimension. Long- 
leaf special cuttings and timbers are strong, 
and all items of shed stock seem to be 
strengthening somewhat. The export market 
is still rather quiet. Sawn timbers are in 
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trong demand but the other items, especially 
south American scantling, are moving rather 


Jowly: ; 
re aood manufacturers are holding down 
their production, and are trying to get fair 
prices. 


Lumber’s Importance Recognized 


(Continued from Page 40) 


about in the future of the lumber industry in 
which applied chemistry will play a great part 
and quotes W ilson_ Compton, secretary and 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who points out that chemi- 
cally treated lumber, “proof against decay, fire, 
insect damage, shrinkage and expansion is 
today somewhat of a novelty. Within a decade 
it will be commonplace. In the future, too,’ 
the lumber industry will deal more and more 
with wood pulp and with cellulose, the mys- 
terious substance of wood. More and more it 
will be used as a plastic material which can 
be shaped to any conceivable form and from 
which may be derived hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of useful commodities. Wood in its 
physical forms and its chemical derivatives is 
capable of being made the most universally 
useful of all the materials of industry.” 





To Co-operate in Celebration 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 16. — Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
requested by Representative Sol Bloom, of New 
York, associate director of the Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, to bring to the atten- 
tion of association members the great celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington and solicit co-operation 
from lumbermen, who represent an industry 
closely allied to the profession chosen by the 
then young surveyor as his first commercial 
venture. 

From Feb. 22, 1932, until Thanksgiving Day 
of that year the 200th anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth will be celebrated throughout 
the country. The celebration is sponsored by 
the Federal Government. Congress has cre- 
ated a commission composed of outstanding 
men and women, with President Hoover as 
chairman, to arrange fitting commemoration 
for the first American President. 

The commission is anxious to establish full 
co-operation with the business men of the 
country, in order that the great historic event 
may reach every school, church, business house 
and organization, and home in the country. It 
was with this end in view that Mr. Bloom 
sought the co-operation of the N. L. M. A. 
by addressing Mr. Compton. 











TRANSPORTATION 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
June 7, 1930, totaled 935,647 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 50,975 cars (a gain of 859 
cars over the week before); grain, 38,524 
cars; livestock, 23,900 cars; coal, 135,858 cars; 
coke, 9,745 cars; ore, 63,450 cars; merchan- 
dise, 243,753 cars, and miscellaneous, 369,442 
cars, 











Decisions of the Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—In a decision 
promulgated by Division * of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in I. & S. Docket No. 
3410, proposed changes in proportional rates 
on lumber and forest products taking the same 
rates from Kewaunee and Manitowoc, Wis., 
and Manistique and Menominee, Mich., to cen- 
tral territory are held not to have been justi- 
fied by the carriers. The suspended schedules 
are ordered canceled and the proceding discon- 
tinued, 

Division 4 in a decision in Docket No. 21910 
—Eggers Pole & Supply Co. et al. vs. North- 
‘tn Pacifie Railway Co. et al.—finds that the 
fates charged on twelve carloads of lumber, 





dimmie Wealfierbesl says .— 





“She country’s full of homes 


so old, 


They’re dark, and drab 


and often cold, 


The dealers profit and are 


wise — 


Who show the owners how 


to modernize.’ 


E’LL help you show each owner how to mod- 
ernize if you will send in a snapshot of the old 
home so that a sketch can be made to show sug- 
gested changes. There’s no charge and no obligation. 


The sales manager told Jimmie Weatherbest the 
other day that he expected him (Jimmie) to get this 


Ask, for Pamphlet 
of Prize-winners in 
the: 1929 $3,000 
WEATHERBEST 
Home Modernizing 
Contest. 


idea across to every lumber dealer he talked with. 
Send in the snapshots to the sales manager and 
prove to him that Jimmie has been on the job. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1555 Main Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
“Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 
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Only Thru Retail 
Lumber Dealers 
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cedar poles and lath several years ago from 
points in Montana, Idaho and Canada to des- 
tinations in Ohio and Michigan were inap- 
plicable and awards reparation, the amount 
to be determined in accordance with Rule V. 
It is pointed out that defendants in this pro- 
ceeding did not deny that the points of des- 
tination involved were intermediate stations 
within the scope of the “intermediate clause 
contained in the tariff” applied, but urged 
that complainants’ interpretation of the tariff 
was purely technical and “clearly contrary to 
the intent of the framers of the tariff.” 

In a separate concurring opinion in this 
proceeding, Commissioner Woodlock lectures 
the carriers on the need for care in preparing 
tariffs. “The degree of care that should 
be exercised in compiling tariffs is ob- 
vious,” he says. “Carriers can not rea- 
sonably expect to continue indefinitely the 
practice of poor tariff construction and at the 
same time expect us to protect them from 
consequences such as those exemplified in this 
case. Tariff reform is principally the business 
of the carriers. They could save themselves 
from many reparations awards, and they 
would save the commission much time and 


expense, by exercising appropriate care in 


tariff construction.” 


Proposed Increase Abandoned 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—At a_ recent 
meeting of the general committee representing 
carriers in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, it was definitely decided to abandon the 
plan of the carriers to increase rates on wal- 
nut, cherry, butternut and holly lumber be- 
tweeim points in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and West Virginia. The carriers proposed 
several months ago to increase these rates 5 
cents per 100 pounds. At a subsequent hearing 
the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids Chamber of Commerce, Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, and the Lum- 
ber Traffic Association, of which Theo. Davis 
of this city ts secretary-manager, appeared 
and entered-vigorous protests against the pro- 
posed advance. As a result of the strong 
presentations made at that hearing and the 
later meeting of the general committee, these 
increases now are abandoned and the present 
rates will be continued. 
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TIMBERLANDS 
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Guard Against Credit Losses 


Don’t let them eat up 

your hard-earned profits. 
Exercise caution in grant- 
ing credit and use the 
credit ratings and reports 
of Clancy’s Red 
Book Service as 
™, your guide. 
j Order this 
service on trial 
for 30 days 
Without Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 
give you service 
that will please 















; and the cost will be rea- 
= sonable. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 
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Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 





























YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 





John Honey, of the International Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., was in Chicago Monday, and 
called at local lumber offices. 

C. D. Hudson, of Spokane, Wash., vice presi- 
dent of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., 
was in Chicago Wednesday on business. 


Harry Montgomery, of Baxter & Montgom- 
ery (Inc.), Chicago, spent a few days this 
week in Michigan lumber consuming centers. 

M. J. Hale, of Brookhaven, Miss., secre- 
tary-treasurer 6f the Central’ Lumber Co., came 
to Chicago Wednesday to spend a few days 
calling on customers and other friends in the 
local trade. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., with 
his family is enjoying a vacation in Connecti- 
cut, on the shores of Long Island Sound. They 
expect to return to the city after July 4. 

L. S. Clarke, of the Osborne & Clarke Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago 
last week to attend a meeting of the grading 
rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, of which he is a member. 

Herbert Moss, of Groveton, Tex., manager 
of the Trinity County Lumber Co., came to 
Chicago Wednesday to spend several days, con- 
ferring with R. C. Clark, his firm’s local sales 
agent, and calling on other friends in the local 
lumber trade. 


W. G. Ramshaw, of Bernalillo, N. M., sales 
manager of the White Pine Lumber Co., ar- 
rived in Chicago on Thursday of last week, 
and stayed through the fore part of this week, 
calling on friends in the trade here, before 
proceeding on his way to the East. 

James G. McNary, president of the Cady 
Lumber Corporation, McNary, Ariz., arrived 
in Chicago last Saturday morning to spend sev- 
eral days in this territory. He left Tuesday 
night for Muskegon, Mich., but expected to re- 
turn to the city the latter part of the week. 

J. N. Fisher, of Appleton, Wis., secretary of 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago on Thursday and Friday of last week to 
confer with his firm’s local sales represent- 
ative, A. H. Ruth. Mr. Ruth expected to go 
to Appleton this Thursday, to spend a few days 
at the company’s office and mill. 

R. A. Smith, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., with his family 
left Monday morning on an automobile trip to 
Kelso, Wash. On the way they expect to 
stop at the Black Hills, Yellowstone Park, 
and other famous beauty spots. They will re- 
turn to Chicago about Sept. 1. 


Larry Marshall, of Kansas City, Mo., man- 
ager of the railroad and timber sales depart- 
ment of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., was 
in Chicago last week to confer with Frank R. 
Linroth, his company’s local sales represent- 
ative. His trip also took him to Minneapolis, 
Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., and St. Louis, Mo. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., has just returned to his 
headquarters in St. Louis from a trip to that 
company’s mill connections in Mississippi, 
where he has been looking after the movement 
of a large order of grain doors for the rail- 
roads, 


Paul Lachmund, who formerly was sales 
manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Ida., but who was forced to retire temporarily 
a few years ago, because of serious illness, was 
in Chicago Tuesday to consult specialists, and 
went from here to New York. His progress is 
as satisfactory as could be expected, although 
his hearing has not completely returned. 

Walter Kennon and Homer Eccles, general 
sales manager and general superintendent, re- 





spectively, of the Oregon & Stoddard Sales Co 
Baker, Ore., who had been making Chicagg 
their headquarters for the last ten days while 
on business in the middle West, left Sunday 
night on their return to the Coast. They ex. 
pected to stop at Minneapolis, Minn. ang 
Denver, Colo., cn the way. 


Harold P. Plummer, vice president of the 
Union Lumber Co., of Fort Bragg, Calif., with 
headquarters in Chicago, left last Wednesday 
for an extended absence from the office here. 
Mr. Plummer will visit a number of important 
cities en route to the Coast and will spend some 
time in California, conferring with officials of 
the company and mapping out a vigorous sales 
and promotion program for the coming year, 
In connection with this program an announce- 
ment of outstanding importance will be made in 
an early issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


After 35 years in business as a wholesale 
lumber dealer in New York City, Harry S, 
Lafond has severed his connection with _ the 
lumber industry and has associated himself with 
the Kent Automatic Garages, being promoted 
by the Kent Garage Investing Corporation, of 
New York City. Mr. Lafond is one of the best 
known and best liked men in the wholesale 
branch of the lumber industry and his many 
friends all over the country will regret that he 
has decided to give up lumber and enter another 
field. However, their best wishes go with him 
for success in his new venture. 


Walter Robison, who formerly was _associat- 
ed with Charles A. Baxter and Harry Mont- 
gomery in the firm of Baxter, Robison & Mont- 
gomery in Chicago, was visiting several of 
his friends in the trade here the early part of 
this week. He has been taking a three-months 
course at the University of New York, and ex- 
pects to enter the insurance business in San 
Francisco, Calif. He and Mrs. Robison ex- 
pected to leave by automobile for their future 
home. 


“Rod” Ainsworth, the genial manager of 
Dimock, Gould- & Co. at Moline, IIl., was a 
welcome visitor at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
offices in Chicago this week. Rod reports busi- 
ness is picking up. He is building a subdivi- 
sion called “Pleasant Valley,” a well located 
community of small bungalows, and thus far 
has experienced no trouble in selling them. This 
lumberman is a good builder, and keeps before 
his community at all times the merits of 
Dimock, Gould & Co. products and service. 


S. M. Eaton, field representative of the Union 
Lumber Co., returned to Chicago headquarters 
this week, after a trip that took him to a num- 
ber of cities in Canada, including Toronto. Mr. 
Eaton was calling on retail lumber dealers and 
wood-using industries and telling them the 
story of redwood. He found business condi- 
tions in Canada quite similar to those in the 
United States, but was impressed with the 
spirit of optimism that he found and especially 
with the many evidences of up-to-date modern 
merchandising among the retail lumber dealers. 


Announcement was made this week by Ray 
Wiess, general sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., of the appoint- 
ment of the Bert E. Cook Lumber Co., 19 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, as representative im 
Chicago and suburbs in the sale of southern 
pine yard stock and oak flooring. The Kirby 
Lumber Co. is not only one of the largest 
manufacturers of southern pine but is one 0 
the largest producers of hardwoods and 1s 
specializing in high grade oak flooring. Bert 
E. Cook, who is at the head of the Bert E. 
Cook Lumber Co., is one of the best known 
lumbermen in Chicago territory. He has been 
located here for many years, during which he 
has maintained close contact with retail lum 
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a 

lers, all of whom hold him in high re- 
eer Me. Cook is gratified at having made 
this important connection and feels that with 
the tremendous resources of the Kirby Lumber 
Co. available for the supply of southern pine 
yard stock and oak flooring, his company will 
be in position to render unusually efficient 
service to the trade in this territory. 


Becomes Traffic -Manager 


The Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, has announced the appointment of R. M. 
Broaddus as traffic manager, effective June 24, 
to take the place of F. C:-Rose, who has re- 
signed to become traffic and warehouse man- 
ager for the A. & P. Stores in Chicago. H. 
(G. Harris, who for several years has been em- 
ployed in the traffic department of the lumber 
company, has been promoted to the position of 
assistant trafic manager. 


SA S222 42824828: 


New Sales Connection 


Charles E. Schlau, of Chicago, who for sev- 
eral years has been with the DeSale Lumber 
Sales Co., Monday joined the sales organiza- 
tion of Baxter & Montgomery (Inc.). He will 
call on the trade in the rural districts near 
Chicago, and will also handle the North Shore 
territory, including Milwaukee. Mr. Schlau 
has been a ember of the Chicago lumber 
fraternity for the last ten years. 


Changes in Insurance Personnel 


James L. Madden, vice president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has been 
elected a member of the board of directors of 
the American Motorists Insurance Co., accord- 
ing to an announcement made by James S. 
Kemper, president of the latter company. 

President Kemper also announced the election 
of W. J. B. Janisch and John A. Mills as as- 
sistant secretaries of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. Mr. Janisch, who is also assistant 
secretary of the American Motorists Company, 
in addition to his work of general supervision 
of both companies’ connections with automobile 
clubs, has been given additional duties as spe- 
cial representative of the executive department. 
Mr. Mills, who has been on the staff of the 
Kemper organization for the past ten years, 1s 
chief statistician. 

T. H. Gillespie, assistant secretary of the 
National Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Co., also 
under Mr. Kemper’s management, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the executive vice president. 


Lumber Golfers and Lumber Prizes 


Hardwood yard operators of Chicago had 
their day of fun Tuesday, when the Hardwood 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Chicago staged 
its annual golf tournament at the beautiful Ant- 
lers Country Club south of Wheaton. A dozen 
and a half members and guests gathered for the 
occasion, among them T. J. Curley, of the 
Schrieber Lumber Co., and H. B. Tibbitts, of 
Charles Darling & Co., president and secretary, 
respectively, of the association. The tourna- 
ment committee consisted of Stacey C. Bennett, 
of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. (Inc.); 
John Cisar, of Maisey & Dion (Inc.); and R. 
A. Lounsbury, of the Lounsbury & McCrory 
Lumber Co. Others present included: H. H. 
Kreutzer, of the Keith Lumber Co.; D. S. 
Smith, of the W. O. King Lumber Co.:; J. W. 
Cisar, of Maisey & Dion (Inc.); J. L. Gaudrie, 
of the Konzen-Schafer Lumber Co. (Inc.) ; 
Frank Wright, of the Wright & Craycroft Co.: 
L. E. Bennett, son of S. C. Bennett; Noel Rid- 
lon, of the Botts Lumber Co.; Lester Cook, of 
the “Red Book,” Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion; and C. J. Morgan and W. W. Perkins, 
both of the “Blue Book,” National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation. 

There was a four-way tie for first place in 
the medal scores, so, during the course of the 
dinner served in the club dining room, Messrs. 
Lounsbury, Smith, L. E. Bennett, and Morgan 
cast lots for choice of prizes. Mr. Lounsbury’s 
luck was best, and he took home, as a peace 
offering for forgetting a wedding anniversary, 
a beautiful table lamp, made of inlaid walnut 





and maple, hand-turned by a workman at the 
Darling company’s plant. As winner of second 
prize Mr. Smith chose a solid walnut magazine 
rack. The third prize, while not of hardwood, 


Was quite acceptable, a box of golf balls; it.. 


was the prize for the “blind bogey,’ for which, 
also, it was necessary to cast lots, and it was 
awarded to Mr. Gaudrie. 

The tournament was such a pleasant affair 
that more frequent repetition of such outings 
was proposed for future meetings. This as- 
sociation, which was organized shortly after 
the disbanding of the old Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, meets on the third Tuesday ot 
each month at the Alcazar Hotel, 3000 Wash- 
ington Boulevard. 


Manufacturer Honored by University 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 16.— During the 
commencement exercises of Marquette Univer- 
sity on June 11, an honorary degree of Master 
of Science was conferred upon Harold S. Falk, 
vice president and works manager of the Falk 
Corporation, of this city. This honor was con- 
ferred in recognition of the work done by Mr. 
Falk in the promotion of the apprentice train- 
ing movement in American industry. In addi- 
tion to building up in his own plant an effec- 
tive apprentice training system, Mr. Falk for 
ten years has been chairman of the appren- 
ticeship committee of the National Metal 
Trades Association in Milwaukee and under his 
direction the number of apprentices in the ma- 
chinery building industries of this city has 
grown from about 400 in 1920 to 1,100 at 
present. 


Mr. Falk has played a leading part in the . 


revival of apprentice training in American in- 
dustry in the last ten years. He is originator 
of the so-called “Milwaukee plan” of appren- 
tice training, which is built upon the principle 
that the training of a proper quota of me- 
chanics for an industrial community is not only 
the duty of the individual manufacturer but it 
also is the joint responsibility of all the manu- 
facturing industries in the community. 


Inspect New Type Box Car 


Forty operating vice presidents and other 
executives of railroads serving the Chicago dis- 
trict, recently visited Buffington, Ind., to in- 
spect a box car with a new type of floor, that 
had recently been in a wreck. In the crash 
the floor was undamaged, although the center 
plate in the car was smashed and the trucks 
had been forced forward about a foot. This 
car is equipped with a light weight aggregate 
concrete floor. B. F. Affleck, president of the 
Universal Cement Co., said: “This box car is 
the first ever built with a cement floor,” and 
then he added a statement that probably will 
be challenged by the lumbermen. He said: 
“This car is a great improvement over the 
wooden floor type which is not adapted to as 
hard usage and requires frequent replacement.” 


Golf Tourney Next Tuesday 


Lumbermen of Chicago who play golf or 
play at it—which includes most of them—have 
been anticipating, for days and weeks, the pleas- 
ures of the annual tournament which will be 
held on Tuesday, June 24, at the Acacia Coun- 
try Club south of LaGrange. Announcements 
have been mailed by Secretary Peter DeVries, 
and all indications point to a large attendance 
of lumbermen seeking recreation and forgetful- 
ness of the bleak months just passed. 

A new cup is being offered this year, to be 
known as the “Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association Trophy.” All piayers who are 
affiliated with membership in the C. R. L. D. A. 
will be eligible for the cup, which has been 
presented by the organization’s trustees. It 
goes to the player with the lowest net score for 
eighteen holes, afternoon play, full handicap to 
apply, and any man who wins it three times 
can keep it. The winner will also be presented 
with a medal by the Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation. 

Luncheon will be served at the club house, 
and there will be a dinner at 7:30 o'clock in 
the evening, 








Solves Your 
Conveying 
Problems 





Note the 
Superior 
U nderneath Standard 
View Construction 


Free 


from Trouble 


Correctly designed to give 
the best results for the work 
it is to perform, Standard Con- 
veyors need no more service 
attention than you would give 
a wheelbarrow. 

Exclusive construction fea- 
tures assure the trouble-free 
operation you expect from 
well made equipment. Defi- 
nitely increased earnings are 
responsible for putting Stand- 
ard Conveyors in hundreds of 
yards. The savings of money 
and time are impressive when 
you reduce them to cold fig- 
ures. Ask for our recommen- 
dations for solving your 
particular conveying problems. 
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Kansas City Office, 1321 Union Ave. 

Los Angeles Office, 164 So. Central Ave. 
Louisville Office, 504 Columbia Bldg. 
Milwaukee Office, 1469 Larkin St. 
Nashville Office, 178 Eight Ave., North 
New Orleans Office, 1003 Magazine St. 
New York City Office, Room 1512-461 8th 


ve. 

Omaha Office, 1124 Harney St. 

Peoria Office, 1303 Peoria Life Bldg. 
Philadelphia Office, 2401 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Office, P. O. Box 145 
Pittsburgh Office, 1517 Clark Bldg. 

St. Louis Office, 3104 Magnolia Ave. 

Salt Lake City Office, 204 Dooley Bldg. 
San Francisco Office, 4401 San Bruno Ave. 
Seattle Office, 321 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Syracuse Office, Van Vleck Road 

Toledo Office, 1825 Vermont Ave. 
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The new Andersen 
Master Frame (solid 
sill} showing diecut 
circle trade-mark, 
guarantee of quality. 
This frame also 
made in sub-sill type. 





a 


Each day more dealers are using 
New Andersen Master Frames to 
increase sales and profits 









IN a few short weeks, the new And& 
Master Frame with locked sill-joint has beco 
“best seller” with leading dealers everywhere. 

Already builders realize that they cut labor cots 
and get better frame construction, when they use this 








frame of genuine white pine, with locked sill-join 


Andersen 


OF GENUINE 
WHITE PINE 





steep sill slope, wide blind stop, and other exclusive 
Andersen features which add to comfort, but mot cost. 
Write or wire for an Andersen man who will 
show you a way to increased profit with the new 
Andersen Master Frames of genuine white pine. 


Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport, Minn. 


ER Frames 


FOR WINDOWS 
AND DOORS 
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This 





Week’s 


Lumber Prices 





Flooring Pinish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.- B&Better Rough: 
0-20"... 62.42 > ty gil ar Be een 43.25 
_"s. $20"... 48.11 1x5 and 10”,. 48.25 
1x3” F.G- ixif” ..5.... 63.25 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 37.35 5/4x5, 10&12”. 76.75 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.32 | B&Better Surfaced: 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 18.82 Oe haa Bae oi 43.82 
ix4” E.G.— oo 44.61 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 67.21 Grr rae 44.79 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 36.50 1x5 and 10”.. 50.08 
1x4” F.G.— GS” 6 sak cos 61.88 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 36.92 5/4x4, 6&8” .. 60.48 
No. 1, 10-20’... 73 5/4x5 10&12”. 71.21 
No. 2, 10-20’... 22.05 a. 8/4x4, 
iling Satna 57.19 
%x4”, nena C wartasea: 
ie ..... echt 7.90 WR as oc os 40.00 
lg Ee: 26.10 1x5 and 10”.. 42.12 
See eee 17.88 le ene 50.25 
Drop Siding Casing and Base 
1x6”, 10-20’— B&Better: 
B&aBtr ........ 35.44 6 ome BS’ ....% 51.36 
ES ORS 33.02 Rr eS 51.81 
EE o: a Wise ae 22.93 5 and 10”.... 53.25 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 


for the week ended 


Boards, S18 or 828 No. 1 Dimension, 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): $1S1E 
Ce ow keke oe 33.69 Short- Long- 
cb ee 38.24 leaf leaf 
1x12” ....... 50.34 | 2x 4”, 10°..22.60 24.84 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 12’. .21.88 24.66 
ha 18.74 16’. .23.15 26.11 
ee 18.04 18&20'. .25.04 27.47 
nap agh oe ap eerts 4.67 | 2x 6”, 10’..19.04 20.86 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 12’. 396 56 21 29 
ne 14.96 16’..19.60 22.02 
1x10” ....... 15.06 18&20’. .23.65 24.24 
ST ee te 15.74 
2x 8”,-10’..19.96 .. 
No. 4, all widths - ; xo one 
and lengths.. 12.50 12’. .19.70 24.25 
16’. .20.42 25.69 
Shiplap 18&20’. .22.64 29.25 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 9e10°,710".. .... 30.00 
a is ioe, 30.93 12’. .24.17 27.00 
No. 2 (10-20’): | 16’. .25.69 31.00 
O60" cccsieda 17.70 18&20’. .25.70 
et eee 18.30 | 2x12”, 10’..30.50 .. 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 12°. .30,00 32.00 
RR Tice: 14.45 16’. .31.73 41.52 
a ee 15.33 18&20’. .30.61 











June 14: 
No. 2 Shortleaf Fencing, $18, 10-20’ 
Dimension S1S1E Ns. i— 
Seo". Wer cee ets 19.14 BI: * m4 £5G8s5 32.82 
SP veccds 18.44 5 re 34.73 
OOF 5 muti 19.80 | No. 9— 
18080... .- ante dh thay es 15.95 
a OS <.. Bee ete 15.25 SO” ttt vate 16.54 
ee 15.65 | no. 3— 
. aA 16.59 1x4” 12.02 
18&20’....°.. 18.29 ae OS el de: 12°51 
os 6°, We ..k% MAGE Cer = 
18.06 Longleaf Timbers 
| (aa 18.87 No. 1 Sq. E&S 
184:20@°...... 19.00 S48, 20’ and 
Suite" 5-40 ccs os 17.50 under: 
| Ee 17.37 Se agaewecas 23.83 
20.50 es xg 34.30 
| | 19.35 he EEOC 41.93 
SUES", Be os 6s <s 18.00 Plaster Lath 
oe 22.08 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.71 
— . we. 3 Ge... hes 
No. 3 Dimension 12’ and longer. 
| aS OR 15.36 Car Material 
"icine née ee 12.96 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
Ee. 2: sete aia s « 14.75 B&Btr, 9 and 
Be). «cu see's « 15.50 Be Gch sae 40.17 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period May 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
NE Zicaarlel Sam <6 weno end wee aly miata $44.45 
TE i) aisha cig Mich gio bine Hao w alee Bi Sted Bae 28.00 
 Ws.a> Kite Reo we ao os ee Oe n bees 21.75 
SE re ree eee 17.80 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
ee ea $42.40 ate eit are 
ae 43.95 er — ae 
i RS eee 44.60 $33.20 $22.95 $20.00 
ee 46.85 ee ae rae 
ET as. ate ihre 45.15 34.35 23.40 20.80 
IT sw ieunurnertunne a 50.25 38.10 25.05 20.95 
ET ns in 6a hie 63.70 43.95 28.10 21.70 
Edge, B&better— 
NS cies aN ged. oo Stee te’ ale oss ec Salus SN hs sk bs $47.85 
EE” (Rien ctind eee wnomat cae wae Cea Soe 61.55 
DE sae aclnd- a dickadketran esse ke Cae ee 67.15 
DE hi cnndenenieenon Chat abieeue eke wen 51.00 
Bark Strips— 
EN stacucallehaahidr do. nacetare deena Ae ache $31.60 
I sit aessath dc ooh ar datenila neg tWia acalel WOK eles wea eat 14.60 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
SS ae $39.65 $39.25 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 35.55 35.10 
No. 2 common, }3”...... 26.25 25.85 
25%” 38% ” 
a eee 41.00 38.90 
B&better, bark strip partition......... $32.25 
mes bark stripe, Greased... ..< cs.csccsves 16.25 
No. 2 * Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
 — ar eer $25.75 $15.20 
| Ee a 26.25 15.90 
SEE 6s aie a ci ere ne Uae ate 26.05 16.00 
SP re ee 29.80 17.60 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No, 1 Hemlock Boards, 8S , 





8’ 2&14’ 16’ 

Dt. sitackingeansnen $26.50 "936. 50 $27.50 
ME os ¢devediwasaaen 29.00 0.00 31.50 
| RRC Se -+ 30.00 31 00 $2.50 
EE sisi. Cik an meee nae - 32.50 33.50 35.00 
PRE peeR ee 33.50 34.50 36.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 60 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” + 888. rf oe. 00 $30. 00 ose. 00 $31.00 
2x 6” 00 00 9.00 31.00 
2x 8” : 35:00 30:00 30:00 30:00 31.00 
2x10” 29.00 32.00 33.00 ¥ 2.00 
2x12” 29.00 33.00 338.00 38.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1, 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., June 18,—Following f. o. b.: 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, June 18. Reports of prices shown 
on $28 include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have‘been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 





specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S 
6” R” 10” 13° 
C selects RL..... $48.42 $44.36 $54.63 $73. + 
D selects RL..... 28.48 34.19 41.79 63.8 
No. 1 com. AL... 38.50 37.50 43.00 46. + 
No. 2 com. AL... 22.23 22.28 22.52 28.31 
No. 3 com. AL... 17.43 17.66 17.31 17.49 
SELEcTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

Cc. select RL...$58.42 D select RL...$41.07 
ee: SS Nr As icc deen een Cae en 31.02 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
6” hd 10” 13° 
D selects RL..... $45.00 $44.00 $54. 00 $81.00 
No. 1 com. AL... 43.09 44.00 50.24 
No. 2 com. AL... 33.52 33.46 33.44 41.23 
No. 3 com. AL... 22.96 23.44 23.53 29.00 
SELECTS, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
Se EE HIS 0 ie nar bcceda uc ee veut ameter $94.00 
Larch and Pir 
Wa... Gimpeneiom, Be OT 20F os ck ceiccs cs $16.42 
cee, 2 GO. SN oo. n'k sree eeeints 16.20 
Bee. BS CORO Cee BOE nc co cmetc cs esean 15.23 
Vert. gr. flooring C&Btr. 4” RL......... 44,25 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 27.07 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., June 17.—The following are 








prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 








Finish— Factory stock— 
Se coe mes $63.00 4/4 . .$29.00@ 32.00 
1x4—10” 49.00 5/4 ... 34.00@35.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 .. 86.00@40.00 

ieee $25.00 8/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
146x6”, Flat gr. 28.50 th 


La pte 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 16.00@18.00 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended May 31: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better.......... $63.00 $61.25 
Flat —o SF a tere fae tahlecas e ap 38.50 
i ae PRRs oe gy 2 30.25 
No eS eee oa 22.50 

Partition and Siding 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $37.75 

Finish and Moldings 
Wistiok, ~ 1506170", WER icc se ccc eces $57.00 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”, B&better............ 66.75 
Cae GE WE, MMT Fico ce sivonciases’s 63.00 
Discount on moldings, 13. and under.. 41% 
1%” and over. 35% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1......... $29.50 
RK a. WOUb Base cctekrereecanees 18.00 

Dimension 
ie 2 Se. De OE Be ees oe heen canes $23.25 
Sh 4S) eae 22.00 
OT! gli SS eee re 28.00 
ee. ew oe a errr rs 17.75 
Lath 

2 2 SOR SE cb csiwessetecvevecnte anal $2.90 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” gs” ” ” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 
No. 1 & 

btr.,* 6-16". 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 177.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 
No. 2, 8-16".. 40.50 yt 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32. 00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’ .$66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. ag xt 6-16". 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
No. Oe See ot 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


; 
For S746 /4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8- ance, na $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 8- and 16-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add 4 No’ 4, $4 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, = 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
hu but not over 20 percent shorter than 
Dé&btr., 4 ini. -$28.00. B, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... ° 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
2, $6.45. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Portland, Ore., June 17.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, June 13, 14 and 16, direct 
only, mixed and straight cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr. Cc D 
iTS Eee are oh ae $37.25 $24.75 ue 
ae” icveuakteweanw’s owe 36. 50 A 
ee (oo oh banat d ice 40.00 

Plat Gsete Plooring 
DY C3. ec waren ines 22.00 16.00 
OU ie toe gatas 27.50 23.75 
Mixed Grain Plooring 
ee cle wee eee a as - a wees $14.25 

Ceiling 
EEE”  wcwewsees ween 20.00 16.00 
ae” chew os ‘ 19.50 16.50 

Drop siding, 1x6” 
106 ; Saath acs ; ‘ 5.50 24.00 — 
ae pal garda ws oa maw 34:50 24.50 «sea 
All . ee ee ‘ 14.25 
Finish, Kiln ‘priea ont. @andnest 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
B & better ....$42.75 $37.00 $55.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Se ee ae $15.50 $15.25 $13.00 $19.50 
Ee a oss cane “ee 9.50 11.00 10.25 
No. 3. bécmih 5.25 6.25 6.25 oa 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick- 
4”.$14.75 $14.50 $16.00 $17.00 $17.2 : 
6”. 14.00 14.25 15.50 16.25 16.00 $18.00 $18.50 
8”. 14.25 14.50 16.00 15.75 16.50 18.25 15.75 
10 15.25 15.25 16.00 16.25 16.00 18.00 23.00 
12”. 15.75 16.00 17.00 16.50 16.75 18.50 22.50 
2x4”, 8’. $15.00: 10’, $15.25; 2x6”, 10’, $13.25 
2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
Random 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” -2x12” 
a aed eee $10.25 $9.00 $8.50 ws 50 on0.t 50 
No a eeee ° 5 25 5. 50 ee . ° 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
S28. to. 4219" to 30" wwmpGeeed . occ cccses $17.25 
ee ee re” (ee er, nn ee no i 17.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 17.00 
Pir Lath 
RD ge Se a oe $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
DS 6 Oa » wire wna aM wreak af = em aah aia d x aera $33. 
NN ee Ne ri, are aa Wd MP ehd once as Sided 37. 00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 14.—-Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 

Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, omar 
Extra stars, 6 75 


PPAR? 5 ee Se - a o 3! 
MED: «os. « Qed eecede els os «eda et > 2.20 
ED ons sg a wane @ 6 ee Ke Mae 2.40@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash ‘gr: MM. iste ks We ates 2.75@ 2.95 
EN. . vwnco wen weneitdee®s eine 3.60@ 4.25 
Royals See ee ee eee ey 7.25@ 8.00 
ree ee 2.40@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.65@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
Pee MOOT coc csetas 1.90 @ 2.20 1.95 @2.30 
te, 2.60 @ 3.25 2.70@ 3.25 
CS ES eee 3.00 

Perfections ........... 3.75 @ 4.25 4.10@4.25 
EN ok hie 5 aor eo a 8.00@8.50 


Dimensions, 5/2, 5” 2.40@ 2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


et See cia k hake $1.75 @1.85 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears............. 2.20@2.80 
ia, SOte DOUNOGIO exc cctecccsces 2.75 @3.25 
EurekasS (75% vertical grain)...... 3.50 
I at a re he 3.75. @4.25 
aR 2 ae oe ae el 7.50@8.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 
.$1.05@1.25 $1.00@1.25 
1.20@1.50 1.10@1.50 


Common stars, 6/2.. 
Common stars, 5/2 


Common clears ....... 1.55 @2.00 1.65 @ 2.00 
OS re ee 5.25 @5.50 5.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.25 @ 2.50 2.25 @ 2.75 
Mixed with 
fir ee. 
eT ee eee .$1.2 
nen. ey) Se ee eee 50 
Peretti re Cree 1.60@ 2.00 
Se ae Ee Cie nck cress cneeeiwedte 2.50 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
I Fe ee eee Bee $3.25 
ct Sc algae avis eddie we e's el kO ORK Coes 4.00 
POA Tr re fae errr err Pr 4.25 
Pit cerseaNnves senha bed eeeesenne wae’ 8.75 
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CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., June 17.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended June 10: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2-clr. C sel. Dsel. No.3 elr. 
All widths— 


Oe wsteee eho. $62.85 $60.10 $45.55 $32.55 
2 a ee 62.20 58.95 42.65 43.60 
OM cebcitievse + See 51.00 35.65 43.75 
ee ssvarewses 70.15 60.75 45.15 54.00 
California Sugar Pine 
Oe ncnsweeden 94.20 80.40 65.05 40.75 
en) Ne tmwececa ct 86.95 74.15 57.00 
en ee 85.95 64.05 49.50 sei tale 
eee rer 98.10 78.00 70.00 72.35 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$22.70 Com.— No.2 No.3 
r KiAe 90 oF ee ewmeek $25.45 $19.10 
No. 1, 5/4xXa.w.. 28.35 ets 24.90 18.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 20.15 10” ..... 25.10 18.20 
Panel, C&better ) —_—ee 28.45 19.45 
i. re 70.25 Box - 
: ; a a” $21.50 
Sugar Pine Shop Ske Beekeuate 17.50 
Inch common.. .$31.50 Bev. Siding, %x6”— — 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 37.50 manetver ot 25 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 25.00 et aad _—* 
White Pir a er ee $ 2.50 
No. 3&better Pe. es sa 0S A 2.25 
1xa.w. ee $17.15 No. 1 dim, 
No. 2&btr. dimen, if 4: yl 21.40 
ek ee ce @84848=©808 fF aewewe 18.05 
Cedar Douglas Pir 
Pencil stock. ...$26.00 Dimension $14.15 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 
#x2%” 32x1%” 


Chicago 


34x2” 3x14” 


Ist qtd. wht...$111.00 $101.00 $93.00 $68.00 
ist qtd. red... 81.00 79.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 58.00 55.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 64.00 58.00 56.00 
Ist pln. wht... 86.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 


Ist pln. red... 76.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 
2nd pln. wht... 69.00 61.00 48.00 47.00 


2nd pin. red... 64.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
Sra wht. ...... 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
Sra ved ..ncss 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
eg eee 29.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 

%x2” %x1%” 
Ee ee eee $98.50 $98.50 
Se Seer err rere rer 96.50 96.50 
i ee Me. Keto ehan anes hewee 78.50 75.50 
CE ic 65 0.5. ck wth es o 000m 78.50 75.50 
ne Tb oss 0 deed a ene bees o.9 73.50 73.50 
OI I a sardin, wilh Gh Se Sb 68.50 68.50 
OO SO re eee 66.50 65.50 
ee Se 6 i dows dcrtee cnn de «Ks 63.50 63.50 
Pere Terre Peer ere 44.50 41.50 
aa ae rere errr Te 44.50 42.50 
PUNE sc nkiersercsercentséseves Ge 23.50 


Wew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }j#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended June 14: 


GU | wx dcn veers $84.30 $71.26 $48.21 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 


Pe Pees Per ey $115.00 $ 90.00 
SP peer eee 120.00 95.00 
7 CS eer rere ee 125.00 100.00 
DE" > 6n 8 ae Ke ORO CO Ke Keen 130.00 105.00 
MS: ities as wrated ooenne 150.00 125.00 
BAYS) icles eat eevediertsan 160.00 135.00 





June 21, 1939 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODs 


Following are prices of northern hard 


wi 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: Oods, 
AsH— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 60.00 $ 52.00 $ 45.00 $ a $ 22.00 
56/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 ‘1. ro 22.00 


8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BIRcH— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21,99 
5/4... 93.00 73.00 52.90 38.00 2499 
6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 60.00 40.00 21,99 
8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23:99 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 ..., 
3/4... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 2400 |" 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, $73, 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war, 
add $15; for 5 inch & wadr., 8-foot & ler, 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15, 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5. 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sort MarpLte— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 

5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 

6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 

8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELmM— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 67.00 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 77.00 67.00 657.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 
12/4 ... 92.00 82.00 72.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 ... 80.00 cove 55.00 27.00 19.00 


5/4 ... 85.00 eves 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 ree 65.00 30.00 *20.00 


seer 


8/4... 95.00 ere 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 een 85.00 52.00 eeee 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 *%30.00 


*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 


4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 


10/4 ... 96.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 oeee 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 cease 


Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS,- $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, 88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face gheae, 6- to 16-foot, ix4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, 

RED OAK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 


HARD MAPLE— 


FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 

4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 652.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4"... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 120.00 100.00 85.00 50.00 enna 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 62.00 news 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 eatin eese 


Harp MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING Stock— 
No.1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com. com. 


BR dacexecvwds canner $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 

BE 5 os arial winth wave ared aris 48.00 38.00 28.00 

Fe aera wees ~=—-8'8.00 28.00 
BEECH— 

No. 2 and 

better 

TN a ale $38.00 

REN ES FO een ant ee 47.00 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 

eS $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following pero 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, §/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $36. 








Jui 


I 


REI 
Q 


Sal 





20.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 


No. 3 
22.00 
24.00 
23.00 
23.00 


19.00 
20.00 
*20.00 
*25.00 


*30.00 


21.00 
23.00 
23.00 
24.00 


S, $88: 


t, ix4- 


16.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 


No. 3 
$ 16.00 
19.00 
19.00 
21.00 


eeee 
eeee 


No. 3A 
com. 
$25.0 

28.00 
28.00 


». 2and 
etter 
38.00 
47.00 


No. 3 
$22.00 


* more 
ntages 
5/, 6/ 
ent, 


s, are: 
r, $30; 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended June 10, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Gum— RED OAKk— 

a RS. . on pheee sb ee es ee 2 ee eee re 88.50@ 95.50 Me eS Se er ee meer ed 
Qtd: ese eT FER aes 59.00 59.50@ 63.50 No. 1&sel. 51.00@ 53.25 58.50 ee °C eee 
Pin FAS... 88.00@ 95.00 102.00 einesees es abe 3 yea scceecees ase: ae” tl SRG ab eutees, | Kukasibwacdne “See 

No. 1&sel. 46.25@ Pe withme eke on ee 61.50 66.00 MIXED OAK— 
No. 2225+ 32-75 = weer ec er ene ceceeesesene secserocvens Sd. wormy.. 32.50 ip he Tee eee : ee ee Pee ak 
Sap GUM— : ae PoPLAR— 
gtd, FAS... 60.75@ 69.50 62.50@ 72.00 62.50@ 70.50 63.75@ 71.50 Pe ies EM Ls sae weaned os 0bkee im eee --asedackhboMe 
NO, 1:8]. weve e ccc cers coer cccreees cevccesvoves 47.00 Saps & sel. NEY, a's Shas ax ipa ug, |, Six hin aati. ! ainiccgdn hae ies 
4 er eect seeeeeeeeees TOO 31.75 No. 1 com. 45.25@ 46.50 53.75 53.75 58.00 

Piln. FAS... 52.50@ 54.25 07.00 66 00 Lt egies aie bi eaieh ee ge te ren...) eee eee SD 
No. 1&sel. 36.75@ 44.75 3.25 42.75@ 48.50 ....---- ee, AsH— 
No. 2 ..-- 24.75@ 28.75 26.75 28.75 tt tee ees 8 ii ii kk cia cee pt 66.00 67.75@ 68.25 

aeien: Gule— We eck RR Se es seen 38.00 40.25 
Qtd. FAS... 49.75@ 51.75 52.00 (cece eee eee teen eee eeee Sorr ELm— 

No. 1&sel. 39.75@ oo eee See aera tyre ee ee tn eee a tse i a ae) ie ae ee 
Pin. FAS. ee 42.25 PaeePeeECRES Beever ewenesses,. 8.09 e429 Fs 8 O80 COTTON Woop— 
No. 1&sel. 83.200 (ee ee eee ee eee nee eee ee eee ne ee eee eens ek SEs Be os et hea en be See eee | 
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Week's Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALA, N. Y., June 17.—Northern pine 
trade is not at all brisk, out it compares 
favorably with that in most other woods, 
and the market is comparatively steady. 
The new tariff is expected to cause a stiffen- 
ing in prices, not only in this wood, but in 
others that compete with it. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., June 17.—There has been 
a further decline in the price of eastern 
spruce frames. Bids of $39 base have been 
accepted within the last few days. Demand 
is slow. Random lengths are dull and there 
are declines in some sizes. Boards are very 
dull and quotations are a bit soft. The lath 
trade is stagnant and prices are weak. Quo- 
tations: Dimensions, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and 
under $39@40; 99-inch, $40@41; 10-inch, 
$41@42; 12-inch, $43@44. Random lengths, 
2x3-inch, $29@31; 2x4-inch, $29@32; 2x6- 
and 7-inch $31@32; 2x8-inch, $34.50@35.50; 
2x10-inch, $38@40. Boards, covering, D15, 
5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, merchantable, 
$33@34; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, 
$35@36; matched, random lengths, 1x6- and 
7-inch, $36. Furring, 1x2-inch, secant, $29; 
plump, $30@30.50. Lath, 1%4-inch, $3.85@4; 
15g-inch, $4@4.25. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, June 18.—Some added business 
in the furniture field is.reported by a few 
distributers, but in the main the hardwood 
trade situation here seems little changed. 
Yard operators say that the increased ac- 
tivity on the part of sash and door manu- 
facurers represents an increase “from noth- 
ing at all to about 15 or 25 percent of normal 
capacity.” Prices have increased in a few 
northern items. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 17.—Buying is not 
in large volume, being principally to cover 
immediate needs. Consumers are carrying 
small stocks and are occasionally obliged to 
replenish them promptly. A fair amount of 
business is looked for during the coming 
summer. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—Southern 
hardwood demand in this district is spotty, 
with orders confined to mixed carlots of oak, 
Sap gum, poplar, ash and basswood. Prices, 
if anything, are a little firmer than in the 
Previous week, but still not satisfactory. 


Oak flooring is having a better movement, 
with the advance of the previous week well 
Sustained. ' 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, June 18.—The Douglas fir situa- 
tion remains on about the same level as for 
the past few weeks, with no appreciable in- 
crease or decrease, in either prices or de- 
mand, 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 17.—The market 
for Douglas fir has been fairly well main- 
tained during the last week, with the re- 
quirements of such consumers as the build- 
ers moderately large, and with some expan- 
sion in the movement. The range of prices is 
much as it has been, though the list may be 
a trifle weaker. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 17.—The recent 
tightening up in southern pine prices has put 
Douglas fir in a little better position in this 
market, and there has been a small increase 
in demand in the last week in western Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. There is more inquiry 
from northern Missouri and Iowa yards. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, June 18.—Activity in northern 
hemlock continues to be on the increase, as 
distributers report that rural yards of the 
Lake States are buying this material at 
prices firm at $5 off the Broughton list. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 17.—Trade In east- 
ern and northern hemlock is very quiet. 
Some sellers are inclined to quote attractive 
prices but the market is fairly steady on the 
lower basis reported for the last few weeks. 
Clipped boards are $30, and random boards 
$28@29. Western hemlock has strengthened 
a little, but quotations are still under May 
levels, and an ordinary steamer schedule can 
be bought about $13 under quotations on 


page 11% of Atlantic coast differentials, 
c. i. f. Boston. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—Cypress 


continues quiet. Larger lots of rough stock 
for factories and planing mills are being 
ordered. Some finish also is moving, and 
there is a fair run of business in common 
or lower grade cypress. Dealers say the 
outlook is more encouraging for finish, in- 
terior trim and siding. Prices on these items 
are steadier. Prices in general are un- 
changed but easier. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, June 18.—A fair volume of in- 
dustrial trade in California white pine box 
shooks, selects and dimension and panels 


for interior trim was reported by one large 
mill office, at the same time an announce- 
ment of decreases of $2.50 and more for its 
sandblasted panels was made, but otherwise 
trade in western pines remains quiet and 
spotty, with prices unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 17.—With indus- 
trial demand slow, and retailers still taking 
little interest in California or Inland HEmpire 
stock, western pines prices have shown fur- 
ther weakness. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 17.—Trade in west- 
ern pines has made little or no improve- 
ment, as building is inactive and most buyers 
are inclined to keep down their stocks. 
Prices are unsettled and some items are re- 
ported to be showing a weaker tendency. On 
the whole, however, prices are holding up 
pretty well. California sugar pine prices 
are said to be reasonably firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, June 18.—A few large distribu- 
ters this week report a little increased ac- 
tivity in southern pine, with both inquiries 
and order files affected, but no changes in 
price have been mentioned. Most of the 
lumbermen -have resigned themselves to a 
fate of “waiting for it to catch up with it- 
self,” knowing it must come because of the 
distressingly low stocks in yards and in- 
dustrial plants. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 17.—With sur- 
plus stocks at the southern pine mills being 
reduced as a result of the 4-day operating 
schedule, prices have been stiffening. De- 
mand has again increased slightly, and retail- 
ers appear to be in a mood to stock up a 
little farther ahead of actual requirements. 
Industrial demand has fallen off somewhat, so 
that there is less straight-car business being 
placed at present. Eastern demand also has 
slowed down, most of the business now com- 
ing from Texas, Oklahoma and the Missouri 
Valley States. 


BOSTON, MASS., June .17.—There Is con- 
tinued disappointment with southern pine 
trade in the Northeast. Roofers are offered 
at very. low prices and arouse only languid 
interest. A bid of $24.50 is about the best 
obtainable fer 8-inch air dried. The low 
range for B&better partition is now $42.50. 
Longleaf flooring prices keep steady, but 
some shortleaf flooring is offered cheap. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 16.—There is a 
little more buying of southern pine .shed 
stock and finish. High grade stocks are 
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Do You Want this Profit ? 


Any summer cot- 
tages built in your 
community? Any 
homes on the edge of 
town that do not 
have theconvenience 
of an inside toilet? 
We offer live lumber 
dealers an opportun- 
ity to get the profit 
of supplying conven- 
ient 


















Vent pipe must 
always be above 
high point of 
roof 


Wolverine 
Inside Sanitary 


Toilets 





and septic tanks for homes 
without sewer connections— 
and there are plenty 
of them. Every sale 
means the sale of 
other materials— 
wall board, a door 
and a window, some 
flooring, drain tile, 
etc. Other lumber 
dealers are getting 
this profitable busi- 
ness. Do you want it? 





Write for our booklet without obligation 


—~ The ee 


Dail Steel Products Co. 


1000 Main St. ~ Lansing, Michigan 











Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Denv: 


é er 
San Francisco 


No. 1 














WEEDS need not 
cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way !!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 
> 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 4 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





selling better. Wholesalers here report that 
up-State yards are placing fill-in orders at 
slight advances in prices. Prices are not 
much improved, but the mills are taking a 
more independent attitude. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, June 16.—Eastern spruce 
lath are arriving in limited quantities by 
rail and boat, and are reported to be none 
too plentiful at the mills. Wholesalers are 
well supplied. Prices continue to hold at 
$4.75 and $5, with demand fair. There is a 
little better tone to the shingle market, but 
all West Coast items are plentiful, and prices 
are not especially firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June _ 17.—Shingle 
prices have gained slightly in strength in the 
last ten days, so far as clears are concerned. 
Demand for stars has not increased any, and 
prices remain unchanged, at around §$1,75. 
Clears are selling as high as $2.. The demand 






Revised Woodworking Safety Code 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has just received from the American 
Standards Association a copy of the revised 
Safety Code for Woodworking Plants pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor and submit- 
ted to the Standards association for its ap- 
proval, which has been given. This code, de- 
signed to insure as far as possible the safety 
of life, limb and health of workers in wood- 
working plants, carries recommendations and 
requirements based upon the widest and most 
recently available experience data. 

Cyril Ainsworth, safety engineer of the 
American Standards Association, in calling at- 
tention to the approved code, points out that 
the full effectiveness of the work of the groups 
that have given their time and attention to its 
preparation will not be realized unless it is gen- 
erally adopted by those in whose interest it was 
compiled. Its possible benefits were so widely 
foreseen that the co-operation of the twenty 
groups that assisted in its development, in- 
cluding the Federal Government, was readily 
enlisted. It is urged that all woodworking 
plants adopt its requirements. 

Arthur T. Upson, assistant trade extension 
manager of the N. L. M. A., and representative 
of the “owners of equipment” group co-operat- 
ing in the compilation of the safety code, has 
urged that all employers of woodworkers and 
woodworking plants generally take immediate 
steps to apply the latest provisions of the code. 
In most instances, it is pointed out, this will 
involve only minor equipment changes or addi- 
tions, most plants operating on a high safety 
grade. 


Appropriations for Tree Planting 


Both the Senate and House have agreed to 
the report of the conference committee on Sen- 
ate bill 3531, providing for enlarged tree-plant- 
ing operations on the national forests of the 
country. As agreed to by the conferees, the bill 
authorizes an expenditure of $250,000 for this 
purpose during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932; $300,000 for the fiscal year 1933; $400,000 
for the fiscal year 1934, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter not to exceed $400,000. 

As passed originally by the Senate the bill 
provided a much larger authorization, reaching 
not to exceed $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1935, $1,500,000 for the fiscal year 1936; $2,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1937, and such amounts 
as might be necessary for each fiscal year there- 
after. 

The House struck out all of the Senate bill 
after the enacting clause, and authorized appro- 
priations only for a period ending June 30, 
1934. The conferees reached the agreement out- 
lined above, following the amounts carried in 
the House bill rather than in the Senate original 
measure, but continuing them indefinitely after 
1934, 





for lath has shown a little improvement, but 
cedar siding remains slow. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 17.—The Clapboard 
market is dull. Retail yard trade is not 
much better than in May and dealers are 
earrying light stocks. Although offerings 
of eastern spruce and native white pine clap. 
boards are very light, some concessions can 
be had. Plenty of bargains are offereq in 
West Coast clapboards. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 17.—Only the food 
container trade is taking anything like a 
normal amount of packing lumber. The 
strictly industrial consumers are doing a 
very moderate amount of buying. The tone 
of prices is somewhat soft. Round edge 


white pine inch boxboards, log run, are 
$23 @ 25. 


As finally approved by both Senate and 
House, the authorization represents a distinct 
advance over current appropriations for tree 
planting on national forests, but is still insufi- 
cient to enable the Forest Service to go ahead 
as rapidly as it would like in replanting denuded 
and burned-over areas. 

Provision likewise is made in the bill as finally 
passed by which the secretary of agriculture 
may, when in his judgment such action will be 
in the public interest, require any purchaser of 
national forest timber to make deposits of 
money, in addition to the payments for the 
timber, to cover the cost to the United States 
of (1) planting (including the production or 
purchase of young trees), (2) sowing with tree 
seeds (including the collection or purchase of 
such seeds), or (3) cutting, destroying or other- 
wise removing undesirable trees or other growth, 
on the national forest land cut over by the pur- 
chaser, in order to improve the future stand of 
timber. The total amount so required to be 
deposited by any purchaser would not exceed, 
on an acreage basis, the average cost of plant- 
ing (including the production or purchase of 
young trees) other comparable national forest 
lands during the previous three years. 


Box and Crate Construction 


The Forest Service likewise announces that 
copies of Technical Bulletin No. 171-T— 
“Principles of Box and Crate Construction”— 
are now available without cost on request to 
the Department of Agriculture. C. A. Plaskett, 
of the container testing division, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, is the author. 

J. A. Newlin, in charge of the timber testing 
section of the laboratory, states that the appli- 
cation of the principles developed and recom- 
mended in Technical Bulletin No. 171-T should 
aid in stabilizing the container industry, in re- 
ducing loss and damage to goods in transit, in 
making cheaper and more efficient containers, 
and in making possible the continued use of 
great quantities of low-grade and waste ma- 
terial produced in the manufacture of lumber. 

The principal conclusions announced in the 
bulletin, it is pointed out, have been confirmed 
by manufacturers and shippers after critical 
review and tests under actual service conditions. 


How to Select Wood 


How to select wood of the proper strength 
for virtually any normal use from 164 Amer- 
ican timber species is the information offered 
to artisans, contractors and home users of lum- 
ber in “Comparative Strength Properties of 
Woods Grown in the United States,” by L. J. 
Markwardt, senior engineer, U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. The pamphlet has been 
published by the Department of Agriculture as 
Technical Bulletin 158-T and copies may be 
had free on request. 
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6 bie first requisite of a good saw is its founda- 
tion—the STEEL from which it is made. This 
being a proved fact the question of quality in 
SIMONDS SAWS is established beyond doubt. 


. For many years Simonds Saws have been the stand- 


ard from which millmen draw their comparisions. 
The STEEL in all SIMONDS SAWS—Circular, 
Band and Inserted Point is positively the highest 











grade ever attained in the saw making industry. 
Coupled with this foundation comes the temper, 
tension and uniformity, making a product which 
not only cuts efficiently, but stands up under severe 
cutting conditions and runs true. 

Every SIMONDS SAW or MACHINE KNIFE 
gives more than your money’s worth in service. 


USE THESE SAWS. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Company 


“The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Ill. New York City Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. Lockport, N. Y. London, England Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Ont. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


St. John, N. B. 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy — 





SPECIFICATION 


Cee > PROTECTION eeu 
POLICY 








Paras Pus meno amp Pos Bae or 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





i Thee polcy « your permanent record of maternal and workmananp entering 
ste the comtractson af yous tuildemg § |' 1s also « record of the contractor, mb 
| qmtre tors and arcimtn! together wth (her coireses 

Preerue this with your deed. i is evidene of the vole of go 
| a= a far the laxget proportion of YOUR TOTAL 








COVERING 





This Policy Certifies the Hidden es 
* « of Your Property + + 


2 ERTS BL me RCA 








Insures Materials 
and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of your 
customers and guarantee them full value for 
their money. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


ABooklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 
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and ever since the com- 
pany has been a family institution in which 
father was president, a son, W. 
president and another son, 
tary-treasurer. A _ son-in-law, 
In addition to his ownership of the. 
i .. of Seattle and Marysville, 
John McMaster i i 


McMaster-Horton Manufacturing Co., 


Rockwood Sprinkler Co., 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 





Thursday, June at his home in Lehighton, 


business in New York 
but had been 


in the lumber 





» was seriously 


; he formed a partnership 
with his brother, 
business which continued as a part- 
when it was incorporated 
His brother survives 


nership until 1901, 
T, Booth & Bro. 








and four daughters. 











and Hudson Booth, 










neral services were held on June 16 at the 
famous “Little Church Around the Corner,” 
in New York, with interment in the Booth 
family plot in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. An unele 
of Mr. Booth’s, Matthew Vassar, was founder 
of Vassar College. 


Cc. P. CHESLEY, pioneer Minnesota lum- 


berman, died June 11 in Minneapolis, at the 
age of 81. Mr. Chesley went to St. Anthony 
Minn., from Bangor, Me., with his parents 
when he was nine years old. The family con- 
tinued to live in Minneapolis when the village 
of St. Anthony was metamorphosed into the 
city, and for a number of years later Mr. 
Chesley, with his father, was prominent in 
the lumbering industry in Pine County where 


river was named after him. While the 


lumber business was at its height the (hes- 
leys drove logs down the St. Croix river to 
Stillwater. Later C. P. Chesley operated a 
wholesale grocery establishment in Minne- 
apolis. In 1898 he went to Alaska to hunt 
for gold, and remained there 15 years. Then 
he lived at Everett, Wash., until five years 
ago, when he returned to Minneapolis to 
make his home with his son, Dr. A. J, 
Chesley, secretary of the State board of 
health, Besides his son, he is survived by 
a daughter, Mrs. Paul Garken, of Philadelphia, 


grandson and a granddaughter. 


MRS. JOHANNE STEVES, widow of Ed 


Steves, founder of the well known Steves 
lumber business of San Antonio, Tex., and 
mother of the late Ernest Steves, and of 
Albert Steves, head of E. Steves & Sons, died 
at her home in San Antonio on June 6, at 
the age of 90. Grief over the recent death 
of Ernest Steves, hastened her end. Mrs. 
Steves was born in Adenstaedt, Hanover, 
Germany, in October, 1839. With her family 
she came to America as a young girl and 
was married to Ed Steves in New Braunfels, 
in 1857. In 1866 the family moved to San 
Antonio and the first Steves lumber yard 
was founded. Her husband died in 1890. She 
was widely known and beloved in San An- 
tonio, affectionately called “Grandma Steves” 
by many of the third and fourth generations 
among the families of her old-time friends. 
She had been well and active until the death 
-of her son who never married and who lived 
with her. 


JOHN A. ROTH, SR., for many years con- 


nected with the lumber trade of Buffalo, 
N. Y., died on June 8, aged 63. He was born 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and went to Buffalo with 
his parents when four years old. In 1899 
he became associated with the late Anthony 
Miller and after the latter’s death was with 
the Miller Lumber Co. He was well known 
as a hardwood inspector and had many 
friends in the hardwood industry. He is sur- 
vived by a son, John A. Roth, jr. 


JOSEPH H. KURTH, SR., pioneer lumber- 


man of east Texas, founder and head of the 
Angelina County Lumber Co., the Vernon 
Parish Lumber Co., and other southern inter- 


ests, died on Monday 
afternoon, June 16, at 
his home in. Keltys, 
Tex. He was nearly 
73 years of age and 
had been active up to 
the last illness. One 
of the most active and 
able among the early 
lumbermen of the 
Texas industry, he was 
also one of the most 
highly honored = and 
beloved. Funeral serv- 





THE LATE 
J. H. KURTH 





ices at Keltys were 
attended by many of 
the most prominent 
lumbermen of the re- 
gion, including A. J. 
Peavy, Eli Weiner and 
Sam Weiner, fron 
Shreveport and many 
from other cities. 
News of his death was 
received with pro- 
found regret throughout the lumber world. 

J. H. Kurth, sr., was born in Bonn, Prussia, 
July 3, 1857, son of a cooper, Adam Kurth, 
who died when the boy was eight months old. 
His mother managed to send him through 
the Bonn common schools, but he had no 
other schooling, and at 14 years of age he 
went to work. In 1878, at the age of 21, he 
came to America, going to San Antonio, Tex., 
where he obtained work driving piles on a 














